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In presenting our readers with the histrionic memoir of this 
lady, we shall lay before them an unadorned narrative of facts, 
the data of each we are in possession of, and therefore vouch for 
the authenticity of every iota we advance. 

Biography is the vehicle of anecdote, and anecdote is the fa- 
vourite child of every inventive fancy; but here our invention 
must pause, as the subject we chronicle is a female, at whom scorn 
could never point her finger, and of whom malice never even 





thought a reproach. Truth being our stimulus, we shall confine 
ourselves within her hallowed bounds, lest her representative 
blush for her recorders. 


annnen fem Miss Susan Smith was born in the ancient city of York, March 
/ 26, 1788, at which period her parents were the reigning fayourites 
a), of the Corps Dramatique. Mrs, Smith was the Abington of the Nor- 


thern Hemisphere, and her name still retains a peculiar charm forthe 

remaining few, who witnessed her faithful portraitures of nature. ' 
The Bath managers having heard of their celebrity, offered them 
amore advantageous situation, which they accepted, and Mrs.S. 
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for several years added greatly to her justly-merited popularity, 
From this stage they retired, and Mr. Smith became Treasurer of 
the establishment, which trust he held unto the day of his de- 
mise. He lived greatly esteemed, and died deeply regretted. In 
the extensive circle of his friends there was not an eye capable of 
shedding a tear, that could withold the precious tribute, he was 
a Friend indeed, a Husband to mourn, and a Futher never to be 
forgotten. 

In this more genial soil, the talents of Miss S. Smith became the 
theme of general admiration. At a very early age she enacted all the 
infantine parts of the drama with a surpassing identity. Her Fripperell 
in ‘Lilliput’ will be spoken of with delight while memory enjoys 
the faculty of speech. Her excellence in Edward, in the co- 
medy of ‘* Every one has his Fault,” became proverbial, from the 
rarity of poetic spirit with which she pourtrayed nature's irresis- 
tible impulse, impelling the unconscious flower to its parent 
stem. 

At the age of seventeen Miss S. Smith visited Liverpool, but here 
an unconquerable timidity threw a temporary veil over her pow- 
ers, nor could the most indefatigable study remove this overwhelm- 
ing barrier to histrionic celebrity. Although the darling of the 
drama, the Gussamer of the comic muse, the inimitable Lewis 
condescended to become her Preceptor, whose cheering eulogiums 
proved the strongest stimulus to future exertions. 

The following year Miss S, Smith returned to her native place, 
and this proved an epoch in her pursuit of fame.—Miss Smith, 
now Mrs. Bartley, had just quitted the York company for Bath. 
The Young Roscius was expected with breathless anxiety, and our 
heroine appointed to fill the vacated seat of her powerful prede- 
cessor. This fortunate coincidence acted as a talisman. Juliet, 
Imogen, Sigismunda, &c. &c. were nightly enacted with Fortune’s 
favourite son. Miss S. Smith obtained an equal division of the 
palm, while Master Betty added to his honours a solid and more 
powerful argument of superiority, the whole of the profits. His 
chariot wheels groaned with the spoils as he quitted the scene of 
action, leaving Miss S. Smith those enjoyments an ardent mind 
deems infinitely more valuable, the highest degree of popularity. 
This unprecedented success fully established her public reputation, 
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which was greatly enhanced by the knowledge of her private 
worth. To these inestimable charms she united a beautiful person, 
a refined education, and a suavity of manners that rendered her 


-the fashion in all the principal circles of the city, whose patron- . 


aye is the never-failing source of the most grateful sensations, 
and is written where Time, the effacer of all things, can only 
obliterate. 

As admiration became the feature of the day, Mr. Knighi, who 
in his profession is denominated every body’s favourite, seemed 
to verify the compliment by superseding several most advantage- 
ous offers. This gentleman possesses but little in externals to cap- 
tivate a young and lovely female, being extremely short, and, in 
our opinion, with little or no pretensions to beauty ; but we sup- 
pose our heroine saw ‘‘ Othello’s visage in his mind;” for after 
twelve months indefatigable attention, (and we understand this 
rare commodity in a husband is Mr. K.’s striking characteristic,) the 
name of Smith became Knighied, to the great mortification of the 
rejected, and the inexpressible satisfaction of the happy Benedict. 
Their full tide of domestic comfort has continued to flow for nine 
successive years, without a single ripple of discontent; seven of 
these enviable seasons, Mrs. Knight passed in the bosom of her fa- 
mily. In 1813 she made her first appearance on the London 
boards for her husband’s benefit, in the character we have selected, 
which will stand as a memento of the genius and exquisite pen- 
cil of the lamented Foster. oan ' 

We should be wanting in justice if we omitted to inform our 
readers, that the celebrity of Mrs. K. became greatly enhanced by 
the truth and delicacy with which she pourtrayed the various sor- 
rows of the persecuted Ella. To a correct conception she adds a 
perfect articulation, an elegant figure, and a voice of the most 
touching quality. We have infinite pleasure in observing here, 
that Mr. Rae’s Kosenberg still lives in our memory with feclings of 
delight. His second act was rapturously applauded, and merited 
still higher encomium. His points were made with a pathos that 
may have been equalled, but certainly never surpassed. 

But to resume our narrative, the cause of Mrs. Knight's tem- 
porary retirement from public life, has often been the subject of 
our animadversions, We have heard that envy, tinted with jea- 
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lousy, have been known to exist within the walls of a theatre; be 
that as it may, owing to the superior and universally-acknowledged 
good taste of Mr. Rae, and the long experience and mature judg- 
ment of Mr. Dibdin, we have to congratulate the public on Mrs, 
Knight's appearing before them as a regular candidate for the 
great seal that establishes a performer's claim to a London engaye- 
ment—uwniversal approbation. We were highly gratified in ob- 
serving, that Mrs. K.’s debit obliterated the adage, ‘* Vain is his 
attempt,’ &c. for the public prints were una voce in their greet- 
ings ; even the Times and the Examiner honoured our fair debu- 
tante with the most flattering approval. Mrs. Knight's particular 
beauties in the dramatic art, are felt most by amateurs and pro- 
fessors; there being a delicacy and chastity in her style, that 
never O’ersteps the line of truth. We could forget the theatre, 
and imagine such things really were, had all the children of Thespis 
studied in the same school. 

Having finished the pleasing task of bringing our heroine 
where her merits ought long ago to have placed her, we shall, for 
the present, most respectfully take our leave, with a full as- 
surance, that the more the town becomes acquainted with her ge- 
nius, the greater will be their inclination to cherish talents, ren- 
dered conspicuous through the medium of modesty. 


Bonis quod benefit haud perit.—P aut. 








Hliscellanics. 


REMARKS ON JONES’S BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 
Your correspondent, “‘ A Lover of the Drama,” has, in your 
last Number, pointed out several errors in Jones's ‘‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’’ which has induced me to send you the following, 


viz.— 
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Vol. i. p. 23, Baylis (John) is mentioned as the translator of 
only five plays from the French; he translated also, ‘“‘ Leon,” a 
drama, 12mo. 1804—** The Duelist,” an afterpiece, 12mo. 1S05— 
«¢ The Virgins of the Sun,” an historical drama, 12mo. 1805— 
«« The Haunted House,” a comedy, 12mo. 1805—** The Scholar 
in his Vacation,” a comedy, Svo. 1805. All of which Mr. Jones 
has omitted in both parts of his work, though they were published 
by the same person as the five he mentions. 

Vol.i. p. 23, Boyle (Roger) Earl of Orrery. This nobleman’s 
comedy of Mr. Anthony is omitted to be mentioned in the second 
part of the work. 

Vol. i. p. 140, ‘* The Africans” is stated to be published in 8vo. 
1508. This play has never appeared in print. 

Vol. i. p. 447, Lee (Henry) is mentioned twice; first, as the 
author of ‘* Throw Physic to the Dogs ;”’ and afterwards, as au- 
thor of “‘ Caleb Quotem and his Wife ;’’ with a conjecture that 
they may be the same. Had Mr. Jones read the Preface to ‘* Caleb 
Quotem,” and compared it with that of the ‘‘ Review,” doubt must 
have vanished from his mind. » 

If any of your readers, who should happen, in the course of re- 
ference to this work, to find errors, would take the trouble to 
publish them, through the mediuin of your excellent Miscellany, 
it would be the means of rendering a future edition of that pub- 
lication much more correct ; and as your Magazine is devoted to 
the Drama, I should think you would not refuse insertion to such 
papers. If Mr. Jones had taken any pains in the revision of the 
proof-sheets, there would have been no occasion for so many leaves 
as are now occupied at the end of each part of the work, entitled, 
“‘ Additions and corrections.” 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dec. 18, 1816. C. P.H. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


Mr. Incledon concluded a month’s engagement here, on the 9th 
of November, having appeared in many of his most distinguished 
characters, with unqualified applause, yet slender emolument.— 
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His benefit, which took place upon the occasion just mentioned, 


produced only thirty pounds, and in Bristol, on the Monday 
following, collected not more than half as much. A Mr. Pearman_ 
is our vocal hero, and seems adequately fitted for the station 
he maintains. Mrs. Bellchambers is already an established fa- 
vourite, even with the theatrical reviewers. She was the leading 
singer in Dublin, possessing a powerful voice, and is hailed as a 
great acquisition. Her performance of Patrick in the “ Poor 
Soldier,” was enthusiastically applauded, and her execution of 
the very varied airs, O dolce concento, and Happy were the days, 
has been peculiarly successful. Our manager, who is remarkable 
for his eccentricities, has endeavoured to push a Miss Whetham 
into public esteem. She is universally stigmatized, by our news- 
paper critics, as ‘‘ weak, heavy, and insipid,” and barely appears 
to protect her efforts from severity, by the prettiness of her person. 
Chatterley, who acquired some reputation at the Lyceum, is the 
Munden of this place, and Woulds, who supports the line of busi- 
ness allotted to Liston, obtains the warmest approbation. Mr. 
Coates played Belcour on Saturday, (the 14th,) and attracted onc 
of the best attendances of the present season. It is needless to 
expatiate upon the follies of this creature, or the amusement they 
have afforded. In private, he imputes his theatrical appearance to 
a philanthropic desire of bestowing that fashionable air upon the 
resorts of Bath, which, he suspects, they are in danger of losing. 
Miss Poole, late of Drury-lane Theatre, who was announced for 
Bristol in September last, will soon accede to this company, and 
her debt is fixed for the part played by Miss Stephens, in ‘ Bro- 
fRer and Sister.”—This amiable young lady has been recently 
afflicted with a mental derangement, and her recovery must be 
dear to the friends of beauty and virtue. Morton's opera of the 
«« Slave,” appears to-morrow. Mr. Kean is retained for six 
nights, and will dine here on Christmas-day. He is to be followed 
immediately by Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Kemble succeeds in January. 

If these remarks are admissible in the Theatrical Inquisitor, I 
will embrace an early opportunity of forwarding some observa- 
tions upon our standard performers, and am, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
Bath, Dec. 16. BLADUD. 
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‘* As bees, wide wand’ring through the blossom groves, 
Freely extract whatever sweets they find ; ia 
So we each golden sentiment select, 


T’ adorn and dignify our humble page. 


1.—EXTRAORDINARY IMPOSITION. 


















Martin Guerre, a Frenchman, having married, and lived about 
ten vears with Bertrande de Rois, left her, and entered into the 
service of Spain. Eight years after, one Arnaud du Thil, a friend 
of Martin Guerre, presented himself to Bertrande, as her hus- 
band, and imposed upon her so far, by relating various facts, that 
she consented to receive him as the person he represented. An 
uncle of Martin Guerre impeached the identity of du Thil; who 
was condemned to the gallows upon his prosecution, but appealed 
to the parliament of Thoulouse, the members of which were 
greatly divided in their opinions, when Martin returned home, 
and his treacherous friend was hanged and burnt before his house, 
in 1560. 


2 .—GARRICK. 














The known predilection of Garrick for the liturgy of the Eng- 
lish church gave rise to an imposture, which none of. our period- 
ical critics had sagacity enough to detect. In 1797. there ap- 
peared a pamphlet entitled <‘ The Manner pointed out in which 
the Common Prayer was read in private by the late Mr. Garrick, 
for the instruction of a young Clergyman ; from whose manu- 
script notes this Pamphlet is composed: by J. W. Anderson, 
A.M.” This production, fabricated by an unknown writer, was 
highly commended by a few of the reviewers, and gravely an- 
nounced by all. It was sold by Rivingtons, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 
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3.—PEDESTRIANISM. 


It is asserted by many creditable inhabitants of Lutterworth, 
in Leicestershire, that one Newcomb, a cobler, who resided fifty 
years in that town, went to Melton Mowbray and back, a distance 
of fifty-six miles, in six hours, and a few minutes. 


4.—GUNPOWDER 


was invented by Berthold Schwartz, a Monk, at Goslar, in 
Saxony, Anno domini 1330, ten years after which Schwartz died. 
In fabulous history its origin has been assigned to Licinius Cacus, 
a Roman of celebrity in the early annals of Spain, where gun- 
powder was used within fourteen years of its discovery, and in 
England, not till the year 1418. The knowledge of gunpowder 
is lodged with the Chinese, and the Oriental tribes of Calmucks 
have possessed the same art for time immemorial. 


5.—SANGUINARY BATTLE. 


The bloodiest conflict upon record took place, in the year 
730, or 734, when Abderramen, the Moorish governor of Spain, 
was defeated and killed in Touraine, with three hundred thou- 
sand of his soldiers, by Charles Martel, the king of France. 


6.—SINGULAR INTERMENT. 


Alaric, king of the Goths, was buried in the bed of the river 
Barsente, an Italian stream, which was turned out of its chan- 
nel, and afterwards restored, for that extrordinary purpose. 


7.—FRANCIS BARBER 


was a faithful negro servant of Doctor Johnson, and came into 
his family about a fortnight after Mrs. Johnson’s decease, March 
18, 1752. Francis was born in Jamaica, and brought to England 
in 1750, by Colonel Bathurst, father of Johnson’s very intimate 
friend, Dr. Bathurst. He was sent, for some time, to the Reve- 
rend Mr. Jackson's School, at Barlow, in Yorkshire. The Colo- 
nel left him his freedom, and Doctor Bathurst was willing that 
he should enter into the service of Johnson, in which he con- 
tinued till his master’s death, with the exception of two inter- 
vals; in one of which, upon some difference with Johnson, he 
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engaged to an apothecary in Cheapside, but stil visited the 
Doctor occasionally ; in another, he took a fancy to go so sea. 
Part of the time, indeed, he was by Johnson’s kindness at an 






































y academy in Northamptonshire, that he might procure the advan- 

e tages of learning. Francis Barber was the faithful friend of 
Doctor Johnson through this long period, and became his resi- i 
duary legatee. He died February 13, 1801. 

n 8.—BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

d. The custom originated with Gerion, a Lybian, .by some 

iS, called Deabus, and surnamed by the Gieeks, Chrysee, of gold 

n- or gilt, from the treasures his violence and tyranny had 

in amassed. He was interred in the isthmus of Cadiz, then called 

ler Turtesse, and was the firstdead body put into the ground of Spain. 

sks It had been previously the custom to cast carcasses into the sea, 
or rivers, or hang them upon trees, or leave them to perish 
in the fields. 

ear 9.—SIMPLICITY. 

‘in, The ancient inhabitants of the Balearic islands, our modern 

ou: Majorca and Minorca, sent ambassadors to Rome to demand 
succour of the senate against the wild rabbits, which. unrooted 
their trees, and sapped the foundation of their houses. 

_ 10.—COAT OF ARMS. 

an- The arms of the ancient earls of Barcelona, afterwards kings 
of Arragon, were thus acquired. Geoffry the hairy, on a certain 
defeat of the Normans, stood before the emperor Lewis, covered 
with the blood streaming from his wounds, and besought him 

into to allot such armorial bearings as he and his posterity might 

arch lawfully assume. The emperor, dipping his four fingers in the 

land Earl’s gore, drew as many marks across a golden shield, 

nate which he carried without device, and said to him, ‘‘ Earl here- 

eve after these shall be your arms.” 

Jolo- 

that 11.—COLLEY CIBBER. 

con- Miss Mason the mother of Savage, after having forfeited 

ntere the title of Lady Macclesfield by divorce, was married to Colonel 


Brett, and, it is said, was well known in all the polite circles. 
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Colley Cibber had so high an opinion of her taste and judgment, 
as to genteel life and manners, that he submitted every scene 


of his ** Careless Husband” to Mrs. Brett’s revisal and correction. 


Colonel Brett was too free in his gallantry with his Lady's maid. 


Mrs. Brett came home one day, and found the Colonel and her 


servant both fast asleep in two chairs. She tied a white handker- 


chief round her husband's neck, as a suflicient proof that she 
had discovered his intrigue, but never at any time took notice 
of itto him. This incident leads by an easy path to the well- 
wrought scene of Sir Charles, Lady Easy, and Edging. 


12.—cCURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 


Dr. Johnson engaged, at an early period, in a translation 
of Father Paul’s History of the council of Trent, some sheets of 
which were absolutely printed. By a singular coincidence, 
another person of the name of Samuel Johnson, Librarian and 
curate of St. Martin’s in the Fields, had engaged in the same 
undertaking, and was patronised by Dr. Pearce, afterwards 


Bishop of Rochester. These rival translators attacked each 


other in the newspapers, and neither of them prosecuted the 
work. 


13.—ROBERT GREEN 


is said to have been the first English poet who wrote for bread. 


He wa. author of many pamphlets and plays, and died, of a sur- 
feit, in 1592. 
14.—NICHOLAS BREAKSPEARE 


under the name of Adrian IV. was the only Englishman who 
ever-attained to the Popedom. He was born at Abbot's Langley, 
in Herts, a village four miles from St. Albans. 


15.—WOODEN BRIDGE. 


.At Essek, in Sclavonia, there is the largest bridge in the 


world, constructed of timber, which extends to eight miles in 
length, and is eighty feet wide. 


16.—BEARDS. 


Among the Tartars a beard is the distinction of age. Young 
men wear only whiskers. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF ‘ SHYLOCK.”’ 


To the Ediior of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 





Sir, 


The Character of Shylock, in every critical estimate of 
_Shakspeare’s creations, has either been wholly overlooked, or 
unjustifiably neglected. For my own part, upon mature 
consideration, and deliberate inquiry, I cannot but record 
























the vindictive Hebrew as being widely at variance with prescrip- 
tive opinion, and thinking that I perceive great provocation for 
his hatred, and much injustice in his punishment, I have often 
sympathized with his sufferings, and felt more 
pity than to stigmatize his vengeance. 


inclined to 
A brief parallel between 
the Merchant and the Jew will, perhaps, set these opinions 
in their strongest light, though, to produce conviction, or 
beat down prejudice, is neither an easy or a desirable task. 
Antonio is a wealthy trader, whom we may fairly suppose to 
have accumulated his riches by a judicious management of 
means, in their commencement neither inexhaustible nor im- 
moderate, since, unable to supply the necessities of his kins- 
man, Bassanio, whose prodigalities have alike stripped himself 
and his benefactor, he has recourse to Shylock, a monied infidel, 
for ‘a considerable loan, the payment of which he guarantees 
by a “ merry bond,” containing the strangest penalty that 
was ever attached to a forfeiture :— 





A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the Merchant’s heart. 


And here two considerations occur, equally deserving of notice : 
—the craft of Shylock, and the rashness of Antonio. The Jew, 
by a show of moderation, specious but not plausible, prevails 
upon the Merchant to execute a contract, while « his means 
are yet in supposition,” which, if he fulfil not, the Jew catches 
him at once upon the hip, and his life lies within his mercy. 
But allowing that Antonio be enabled to discharge the debt, 
Shylock is still a gainer; he has bound his most potent enemy 
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by the strong tie of obligation; he has assisted him in the 
hour of tribulation, and compelled him, as a man of honour 
and of gratitude, to abstain from that incessant railing, 


Even there, where Merchants most do congregate, 


against his person, his dress, and his dealings. Antonio, 
however, is blind to the designs of his adversary, and with a head- 
long petulance accepts the terms of Shylock, even in opposition to 
the remonstrances of Bassanio, for the gratification of whose 
chimerical schemes this hard-earned sum is to be expended. A 
fearful lesson is at length taught him in the fluctuation of 
the winds and waves; his ventures are all unsuccessful ; his 
payments delayed; the fatal contract with Shylock is broken ; his 
merciless persecutor presses hard for the penalty, and Antonio 
is doomed to expiate his imprudence upon the knife of his arch 


enenly. | 
I shall now hazard an observation upon the motives which 


impel Shylock to this cruel exaetion. He has been hunted from 
society by the barbarity of those among whom providence had 
fixed his abode ; his juvenile years were marked with outrage and 
insult, and in the decline of life, when his bargains and well- 
won thrift have appended a local respectability to his station, 
Antonio steps from the crowd, in whose eyes Shylock, from many 
causes, is incited to contend for consequence, and, with a brutal 
insolence, pours upon him every epithet that degradation can 
bestow, and loads him with every insult beyond the power of 
patience to endure. He even goes further, and stabs at the root 
of his prosperity, by an ostentatious affectation of underselling 
the Jew in the only article with which he is permitted to traffic, 
the loan of monies at an allowed rate, and upon fair interest. 
Whence do these revilings, these kicks, these cuffs, and a long 
et cetera of wrongs result? From any injury sustained, or any 
danger to be dreaded ?—From neither. From that bitter and 
| intolerant spirit which leads too many to imagine that a difference 
of religion involves a difference in principle, or an inferiority of 
“intellect ; and that no man, because he dissents from the preva- 
lent faith, should ever serye the same God, or live under the 
same heaven. As well might they insist upon a resemblance o. 
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features, as a coincidence of doctrines, denoting each different 
sect by a wry nose, or a crooked limb, and providing that no 
citizen should be suffered to fight the battles of his country, 
without a full blue eye, or permitted to defend the charter of her 
rights, unless in possession ofa graceful pair of shoulders, or a 
well-proportioned form. 

We have seen, then, with what unceasing acrimony this 
Antonio, this Merchant, has followed the unfortunate, unoffen- 
ding Shylock, and shall we submit ourselves to wonder, when 
chance gives the scourge to his hand, that, other circumstances « 
concurring, he should pursue his persecutor with rancour not 
less unremitting, and fury far more defensible? The news of 
Antonio's failure reaches him at a moment when all his passions, 
as it were, are lashed into madness by the discovery of his daugh- 
ter’s theft, and her elopement with a Christian ; and here, amidst 


‘the whirlwind of his rage, he finds time to breathe an exclama- — 


tion of tenderness, when Tubal has occasion to speak of the ring 
that Leah had given to him while a bachelor, the bare mention 
of which token, by placing the fondness of his deceased wife full 
in his recollection, elicits a symptom of sensibility that I could 
never listen to without a portion of his sorrows, and a share of 
his resentment. In the height of his frenzy, brought on by 
treachery the most unexpected, disobedience the most unnatural, 
and losses the most galling, he offers up a solemn vow, never to 
omit the opportunity of avenging himself which heaven has con- 
fided to his hands, and, fortifying his resolution with a single 
thought of his sufferings, he enters the court where his claims 
must be heard, and cannot be denied ; his victim is demanded 
and delivered ; he prepares for that bloody operation, at the per- 
formance of which nerves less unshaken, with a heart as irascible, 
would not have faltered ; and he is on the point of tasting his 
great revenge, when the Jaw interferes with a contemptible quibble, 
and dashing the cup of sullen transport from his lip, reduces 
him at once to a situation the most deplorable ;—from security 
and affluence, to death, beggarism, apostacy, and despair. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 
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NOTES UPON KING LEAR—ACT I. 


(Continued from Page 306*.) 


Election makes not up on such conditions. 
So in Fletcher's ** Rollo,” Act I.— 


Dare ye but think to make yourselves up certainties. 


Mr. M. Mason's ingenious reading—upon such conditions, is 
unnecessary. 





Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 


That monsters it, 07 your fore-vouch’d affection 
Fall into taint, 


Or is used, as here, for before, in ‘* Cymbeline,” Act 2. Sc. 4. 


He’ll grant the tribute, send the arrearages, 
Or look upon our Romans. 


Again, “‘ Promos and Cassandra,” Part I. Act 3. sc. 6. 
He will playe at small game, or he sitte out. 


——$$ —______—_— 





Regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. 


Regard is respect, point, or particular. Cordelia explains Lear's 
meaning in her next speech :— 


Peace be with Burgundy ! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 


Again, in sc. 4:— 


And in the most exact regard support 
The worship of his name. 


EAT RT EDS 
— 


To your professing bosoms I commit him. 


«¢ All the ancient editions read—professed.” Srgevens. And 


rightly, as one participle is put for another. Soin “ Coriolanus,” 
Act 3, sc, 1 oo 
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‘Whose gratitude 
Towards her deserved children is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own bovk. 








Let your study 
Be, to content your lord; who hath receiv’d you 
As fortune’s alms : 7 





The old copies read—At fortune’s alms. Mr. Capell made the 
alteration, I believe, without necessity. The particle at or as, in 
this sentence is equivalent. So, in Rowe's ‘* Tamerlane,” Act l1— 


1 had Jong learnt to hold myself at nothing. 


It must not be concealed, however, that a¢ is misprinted for as 


in Fletcher’s ‘ Rollo,” Act 1. 4to 1640, which Mr. Monck 
Mason has pointed out, and corrected. % 





You have obedience scanted, 

And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 
i. e. says Mr. Tollet, you are well deserving of the want of dower 
that you are without. A similar jingle occurs in Cartwright’s 
‘© Ordinary :"— 


The foreman shall 





Want of his wonted opportunities, 





Time shal! unfold what plaited cunning hides, 


Who covers faults, at last with shame derides. 


The Quartos have— 


Who covers faults, at last shame them derides, 
and this reading Mr. Steevens adopts, with a correction of the 
false concord, as amended by Mr. Jennens, in his collation of 
‘*¢ King Lear,” 1770, where we find— 


¢ 


Who cover faults, &c. 


A combination which occurs in Sir S$. Tuke’s « Adventures of. 


‘Five Hours ;” tiagi-comedy, in fol. 1663, Act 2: 


Without 
A veil, either to cover fauits, or hide 





Perfections.————— 


‘Vou. IX,.—No., 53. 34 
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_asnenneeemeetiee—d 
The emendation of Sir Thomas Hanmer is—cover'd faults, 


which is strengthened by a passage in Shakspeare’s Epistle from 
Paris to Helen: 





I still find 
Some pretty cover’d signs to speak my mind. 


Men s0 disorder’d, so debauch’d and bold. 
i.e. disorderly. So, just afterwards : 


You strike my people; and your disorder'd rabble 
Make servants of their betters. 
Again; in the old ‘‘ Henry the Fift:”—** the young prince 
witha very disordred company.” | 
Again; Massinger’s ‘“‘ Fatal Dowry ; Act 4:—‘‘ a rude, un- 
polish’d, disorder’d, and slovenly outside.” 


make use of that good wisdom 
Whereof 1 know you are fraught. 
This is no ‘* mistake of the printer,” as Dr. Johnson supposes, 


but clearly an equivalent to ‘‘ wherewith.” So, in the old ‘* King 
Leir,"’ 1605. | 


And may that meat be unto him, as was 
That which Elias ate, instrength whereof 
He walked forty dayes.”’ 


And the remainder, that shall still depend. 
i.e. continue. So, in ‘* Cymbeline,” Act 4, sc. 8: 


We'll slip you for a season ; but our jealousy 
Does yet depend. 


——— 


Woe, that too late repents. 


The Quartos, remarks Mr. Malone, read—We, a reading which 
he endeavours to justify. But the text is supported by a passage 
in the ‘* Tempest,” Act 1, se. 2: 

O, wo the day! 
Again ; ‘‘ Cymbeline,”’ Act 5, sc. 6: 
——— Woe is my heart. 
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Go, go, my people. 
These words should be differently stopped, and printed with a 
note of admiration, as Malone has proposed : 





Go, go,—My people! 
Thus, in Massinger’s ‘* Fatal Dowry,” Act 4, sc. 1: 
What mean you, Sir?—My people! , 


‘* Go, go,” I conceive to be an angry expression, addressed by 
Lear to himself. : ' 


————— eee 



















Hear, Nature! hear; dear goddess hear a father ! 


Mr. Pope supplied the words—a father. I cannot believe that 
they were ever ‘‘ intended by Shakspeare, and lost by the printers,” 
as Capell so positively asserts. It is strange that the two Quartos 
of 1608 should concur in omitting them, and still more strange 
that they were not retrieved by the. Folio, which was decidedly 
printed from a MS. copy. I would read thus: 


l- 


Hear, nature, hear! dear goddess here 


Suspend thy purpose. 
es, 


ng So in ‘* Measure for Measure,” Act 5: 





hear me, oh, hear me, here. 





And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her! 












By derogate, Mr. Edwards, I believe, is correct in understand- 
ing degenerate. So, in ‘‘ Cymbeline,” Act 1, sc.3:—** You are 
a fool granted; therefore your issues, being foolish, do not de- 
rogate.”" | 





With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks. ° 


i.e. ** That tears, by constant flowing, may fret channels in her 
cheeks.” Mason. This solution is confirmed by the old “ King 
Leir,” 1605 : 

Nor dew your aged cheeks with wasting tears. 


which 
assage 





Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 
To laughter and contempt. 
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Mr. Heath is correct in his explanation of—her mother’s pains, 
which clearly mean the bodily anguish she felt as a mother. So 
in the third part of ‘* Heury 6;” Act 5, sc. 6: 

Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain. 


Vet J have left a daughter, 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable. 


i.e. I have a daughter left, &c. 


Tis politic, and safe, to let him keep 
At point, a-hundred knights. 
Steevens is mistaken in explaining this word by ‘* completely 
armed.” It merely means prepared, or in readiness. So, in 
Act 3, sc. 1: 





and are at point 
To show their open banner. 
Again, ‘‘ Cymbeline,” Act 5, sc. 1: 
The fam'd Cassibelan, who was once at peint 


(O giglot fortune!) to master Cesar’s sword. 


Again, “ Promos and Cassandra,”, part 2: 
at peynt to lose his head. 


He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 


And hoid our lives in mercy. 


The Quartos read—at mercy. The text is confirmed bya simi- 
lar combination in ‘* Measure for Measure,” Act 5: 


Should she kneel down in mercy of this fact. 


Let me still take away the harms | fear, 
Nor fear still to be ¢aken. 


*€ Taken imports—taken with harm, i.e. o'ertaken.’”” Cape .t. 


To be taken with harms, seems to imply captivity or seizure.— 
So in Act 2, se. 1: | 
My father hath set guard to take my brother. 


Where did Mr. Capell meet with take, in the sense of to over- 


take ? 
(To be continued.) E.N.B. 
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FLORIEN anp ERNESTINE; or, THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 
| A TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “S MELANCHOLY HOURS.” 


(Continued from p. 336. 





** Thou lov’st another then >—but what to me, 
Is this 2—’tis nothing, nothing e’er can be; 
But yet—thou lov’st :—and oh! I envy those, 
Whose hearts, on hearts as faithful can repose ; 

_ Who never feel the void—the wandering thought, 
That sighs o’er visions—such as mine hath wrought.” 


LORD BYRON. 





Thus past the time, and the three years were drawing to a 
close. During his absence Flovien had received many letters 
from home and from Ernestiné: At first he answered them 
with alacrity, and communicated every thing respecting himself 







and the scenes in which he was engaged, that he thought 
would interest his readers :—by degrees however his letters grew 
more reserved, and less frequent—and for the last’ six months, 
he had neither sent, or received any from Sonnemburg. He 
began to feel uneasy, and resolved to fly from the enchantments 
of Lyons, and return home. The leisure of a Soldier's life dis- 
gusted him—his brother officers laying aside the discipline 
of the camp—were beguiling the hours of peace, in riot and 
dissipation—The lovely Thérese occupied the hours that were 









not spent with his companion: :—he was her constant attendant 
at the Theatre, the Balls and other places of public resort, 
and as he was the only officer from whom she would receive 
such attentions; his vanity was flattered,—and his self-love 
lulled to rest the painful emotions that would sometimes arise 
in his bosom. But of becoming the -husband of the fair 
French woman, Florien never dreamed. What then were his 
sensations when one day her father, taking him aside, asked 
him if he was serious, and offered him his daughter in 
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marriage.—‘‘ Though my Thérése may look higher, said the 
General, you are a brave Soldier ;—and I shall feel proud in 
calling you my son. My daughter's fortune is ample—you pos- 
sess the best fortune of a Soldier's honour—Take her then 
my son, and a father’s approbation will attend your union.” 
The youth gazed on the speaker in stupid silence.—The 
last words however restored him to his faculties—and he awoke 
at once from his dangerous infatuation. His heart was 
full;—he warmly thanked his commander for his noble in- 
tentions.—‘* As a sister, said he, I shall ever esteem your 
daughter :—but as a Wife'"—he faultered, and hid his face in 
his hands, ‘‘ it cannot be—I am already engaged in my na- 
tive country—bound by every tie of honour—by vows which I 
cannot violate.” 

All was at once explained.—The reproaches of a father fell 
heavily upon him, he bore them with calmness, for he felt he 
deserved them. 

He gave up his commission, and withdrew from the presence 


of the enraged parent. The following morning with a heavy 
heart he prepared to quit Lyons for ever. 


He could not however resist one stolen interview with Thérése, 
to bid her farewell. She wept bitterly at parting—but did not 
reproach him—her pale cheeks, and swolen eyes were more elo- 
quent than words :—they spoke forcibly to the heart of Florien, 
and staggered his resolutions. Yet Thérése was young, 
volatile, and lovely;—he had not been her (first lover, 
and would not be her last. This reflection, lessened the agony 
of Florien—and, with averted eyes, he bade her adieu for 
ever. At the first onset of his journey he was sad ;—but as he 
drew nearer home he became more composed. Who does not 
forget the whole world, in centemplating the scenes of infant 
pleasures? Thérése’s love, her father’s anger, all faded from his 
mind; in imagination he already heard the voices of his mother, 
and Ernestiné, welcoming their wanderer home. He recalled with 
delight the simple manners of his countrymen, so different from 
those of the polished city he had quitted. In the scene of gaiety and 
splendour in which he had of late been engaged, his own had 
attained much of their refinement; but it was at the expense 
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of that purity of heart, which he possessed when he left home. 
It was not without asigh, he thought on the change, which so 
short a period had made in his mind, and he inwardly cursed 
the hour, when he first entered the world of dissipation and 
folly. With these reflections he arrived at a little village, two 
days journey from Sonnemburg.—The day was fast declining, and 
he resolved to pass the night there. After having taken some 
refreshment, he quitted the inn, and strolled out into the village. 
It was the first of May, every thing seemed to denote peace and 
innocence, and the whole scene harmonized with his feelings. 
When he arrived at the top of the principal street, he sawa 
cypress-tree, tastefully ornamented with white crape, planted 
before a house, that by its neatness, appeared to belong to some 
one of consequence in the place. Many other houses were shut 
up, and every thing around bore traces of the deepest sorrow. 
It was evident some person had died, who was regretted by the 
whole village. He walked into the church-yard—two men were 
preparing a grave. From the church he heard the solemn peal 
of the organ, and at intervals the soft chanting of female voices. 
As Florien was advancing to question the men, a group of vil- 
lage girls, habited in white, issued slowly from the church. They 
_ approached a little bank, near which Florien was standing un- 
observed.—‘‘ Poor Zelie, so young and so lovely,” 
*¢ Ah, who can reckon upon life ?” 
to die,’’ said another. 
“« how wretched he is : 


4 
sb iis et 









said one, 
—‘‘ True, but she only wished 
‘*And poor Julien,’ observed a third, 
if she had loved him, she might now have 
been a happy bride; and these flowers, (pointing to a garland 
she held in her hand,) would have been her bridal wreath—alas! 
they must now wither on her grave.” The speaker wept. A 
beautiful girl now advanced. from the church, and joined the 
rustic mourners. Her dress which was white, was ornamented 
~ with flowers, a black cross was suspended from her neck, and on 
her head she wore a chaplet of cypress. Her countenance, though 
it wore a mournful expression, was sweet and dignified. Florien 
thought he had never beheld a lovelier. In her hand she carried 
a crown of lilies, and a small basket of other flowers. The 
young girls crowded round, and placed her on the bank. Rozel- 
lie, (for that was the name her companions addressed her by,) 
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wept. Florien found it difficult to restrain his tears. He thought 
of Ernestiné, and his heart smote him, he knew not why. ‘ Ah! 
how sad it is to die for love, said one of the villagers, breaking 
the silence. Yet Zelie inflicted the same pangs on others, of 
which she herself was suffering. ‘‘Ah! Rozellie, why did she not 
love your brother Julien. He is so good, and so handsome too !” 


‘* Poor Zelie has often told me,” replied Rozellie, in a voice of 


exquisite sweetness, ‘‘ that she could only love once; and that 
she had not a heart to bestow. Fora long time she would not 


believe her lover was false. In a passion, such as Zelie’s, the 
heart though it fears every thing, hopes too much—she thought 
he would return, and then what pleasure it will be to pardon 
him,” said my poor friend. She supported herself with such 
ideas, and was for six tedious months (which seemed to. her 
so many ages,) 


*¢ Doom’d in sad suspense to bear, 


The hope that keeps alive depair !"’ 


Still he came not :—and at length she heard he was married to 
another, ina distant Country. Her lips uttered no complaint ; 
he had deceived her ;—but she still adored him. Though false 
we can never upbraid those we have sincerely loved. Her grief 
did not appear to the eye of the passing stranger. A common 
observer would have supposed her happy. But in secret she 
nourished ,— 

‘* That total hopelessness of heart, 

‘* That proudly cherishes its grief : 

** And will not with its anguish part, 
‘¢ That seeks not :—wishes not relief.’’ 

In the silent hours of night, when others slept, she wept over 
the picture of her faithless Lover. The pale moon witnessed her 
tears, and the first beams of morning shone cere she retired to 
rest. This was too much for her tender frame. He left me in 
May said she ; ere its return [ shall leave the world. May is 
returned,—and Zelie has indeed left us for ever.” 


(To be concluded in our next) 
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THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 
INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THE IRISH STAGE, 
AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS, 


«* Doth not the excellency which is in them go away? They die even without 
wisdum.—/Jod, iv. 21. 
(Continued from Page 323.) 


ee 


CHAP. III. 


Union of the Theatres.—Mr. Sheridan rejects an engagement.—dJoins the op— 
position in Smock-alley.—Leaves [retand.—Aclors’ Saluries.—Debiut of 
Barry.—Mr. Sheridan's appearance in London.—At both Theatres.—Quar- 
rels with Garrick.—Returns to Dublin. —Engages Miss Bellamy—Mr. 
Lacy—and Mr. Garrick. His arrival and departure. 





At this period a conjunction was negociated between the di- 
rectors of the rival Theatres, in Smock-alley and Aungier-street, 
who proposed an engagement to Mr. Sheridan, upon terms which 
he rejected with contempt, fron: their alledged inferiority to the 
emoluments enjoyed by other capital performers. The degraded 
condition of the stage was already a subject of anxious regret with 
Mr. Sheridan, who entertained a steady intention to rectify its 
disorders, and remove its abuses. ‘To accomplish this important 
effort, he demanded an exclusive controul over the new company, 
and offered to secure the managers an annual income of five 
hundred pounds, which, from the scanty receipts of the customary 
season, were a liberal and hazardous provision. This under- 
taking was disdainfully rejected, and drove Mr. Sheridan into the 
arms of an opposition, fomented by sever. members of both the 
old companies, whose services had not been accepted upon their 
recent consolidation. These individuals had the address, by a 
dexterous artifice, to obtain possession of Smock-ailey house: 
upon lease, from Duval, the principal proprietor, where they 
commenced a contest for superiority, irritated by their grievances, 
and desperate in their situation. 

Vor, IX.—No. 53. 31 
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| Upon the accession of Mr. Sheridan, Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Richard 
the Third’’ was immediafely advertised, and performed, but the 
great talents ofits hero were not equal to the support of the actors 
he had joined, most of whom he found inexperienced, and many 
without ability. A paper war originated with this contention, 
but the lapse of a few weeks terminated the dispute, and Mr. She- 
ridan, seceding from a struggle which furnished no gleam of suc- 
cess, left Dublin, in January, 1744, for a lucrative engagement, 
at Covent-garden Theatre. Upon his departure opposition ceased ; 
the chief actors of the Smock-alley fraternity were taken into 
favour, and the united establishments played occasionally in their 
respective spheres. 

The poverty and misconduct resulting from bad management 
still prevailed, and the narrow pittances of the most popular per- 
formers are scarcely within the limits of belief. Dyer* received 
but eight shillings a week, the facetious Isaac Sparkst had only 
twelve, and EJrington} attained to a guinea, the highest salary 
awarded in this stupendous concern, and not even discharged with 


irreproachable punctuality. At this unfavourable juncture Spranger 
Barry§ made his first appearance upon any stage, Wednesday, the 





* Dyer belonged to Covent-garden, and filled third-rate characters with 
respectability. His situation descended at his death to the late Lee Lewes. 

+ Isaac Sparks was a tall, portly figure, and, according to Chetwood, en- 
joyed a genuine ‘‘ vein of humour.” His dignified appearance occasioned 
his casudl election to the tragic automatons, a preference he had no inclina- 
tion to enjoy. One night, during the management of Mr. Sheridan, he 
played the Duke in ‘* Venice Preserved,” and with a view of getting rid of 
the charaeter, in the senate-scene, thus addressed the conspirators—instead 
of ‘¢ You, Jaffier, are free; the rest must wait for judgment”—with un- 
usual gravity : 


“You, Jaffier, are free—to go to jail ; 
‘* As for the rest, let them wait till the day of judgment.” 


t The eldest son of the deceased patentee. 


§ As 1 have a memeir of Barry in preparation, I shall here confine myself 
to a mere record of débit, and the correction, in a hasty note, of a mistake 
which pervades the whole of his imperfect biography. In the ‘‘ Thespian 
Dictionary,”’ his birth is recorded as having occured on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1719, but he wag born ¢wo years later in Skinuer-row, Dublin. 
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15th of February, in the part of Othello, and was received with 
that universal applause which friendship and discernment drew-. 
to his merit and misfortunes. 

Mr. Sheridan made his first appearance in London on the 31st 
of March, 1744, in the character of Hamlet, and at the com- 
mencement of the ensuing season, in the same year, engaged at 
Drury-lane, with Garrick, where a sort of competition was insti- 
tuted by officious friends, which produced an immediate coolness, 
and eventual separation. About the close of the winter, 1745, 
the Dublin managers had reduced their affairs to inextricable 
confusion, and drained the stage to its lowest ebb, when a pub- 
lic solicitation was transmitted, through their hands, to Mr. She- 
ridan, whom they invited to return, and assume the sole direc 
tion of the drama, consenting to invest him with unlimited 
authority to pursue, in every particular, the suggestions of his 
fancy, and the dictates of his judgment. Where a mutual incli- 
nation was entertained to accomplish this proposal, the prelimi- 
naries of a final treaty were soon adjusted ; and Mr. Sheridan 
reached Dublin, in May, time enough to perform a few nights 
with Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Sheridan’s first care, upon the completion of his wishes, 
was to collect a company whose uncommon attraction must 
ensure success. He had prevailed upon the celebrated George 
Anne Bellamy* to accompany him, as a Theatrical recruit, to 





* This Lady left the stage in 1783, with a farewell benefit, to which she 

solieited the assistance of Dr. Johnson, in the following letter : 
TO DR. JOHNSON. 
Sir, 

The flattering remembrance of the partiality you honoured me with, some 
years ago, as well as the humanity you are known to possess, has encouraged 
me to solicit your patronage at my benefit. 

By a long chancery suit, and complicated train of unfortunate events, I 
am reduced to the greatest distress ; which obliges me, once more, to request 
the indulgence of the public. | . 

Give me leave to solicit the honour of your company, and to assure you, 
if you grant my reyuest, the gratification I shall feel, from being patronized 
by Dr. Johnson, will be infinitely superior to any advantage that may arise 
from the benefit ; as I am, with the profoundest respect, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
No. 10, Duke-Street, St. James’s, May 11, 1783. G. A. BELLAMY 
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Ireland, where she continued two seasons ; Lacy, the joint 
patentee of Drury-lane Theatre, exhibited for a few months 
upon his boards, and Mr. Sheridan devoted his earnest views to 
the retention of Gavvick, with a spirit of candour and prudence 
which did honour to his understanding and urbanity. Seconded 
by so excellent an actor as Barry, whose talents never interfered 
with his own, Mr. Sheridan consented to risk the power and 
popularity he had just acquired, by sharing them with the only 
rival whose reputation could eclipse him. He wrote* therefore 
to Garrick, and invited hiin to re-visit the Dublin stage, which 
had been placed beneath his entire superintendance, and _ pro- 
posed an equal division of the profits, when expences were de- 
ducted. He made no professions of friendship, but assured him 





that his great endowments should experience the most perfect 
impartiality. 


Garrick assented to the basis of this overture, and reached 
Dublin, where he had an interview with Mr. Sheridan, for the 
conclusion of their arrangements, which he wished to modify 


into the payment of astipulated sum. The manager resisted 
this demand, and after a slight altercation, which he decided 
by displaying his watch, and requiring an answer in a few 
minutes, Mr. Garrick submitted, and commenced his perform- 
ances upon the original terms. The principal parts were played 
alternately by Garrick and Sheridan; sometimes their strength 
was combined, as in the ‘‘ Fair Penitent,”+ with the auxiliary 








* ‘Mr. Garriek was at Colonel Wyndham’s when he received this letter, 
after looking it over, he put it into the Colonel's hand, saying, ‘ This is the 
oddest epistle I ever saw in my life.” ‘It may be an odd one (the Colonel 
replied, after he had perused it), but it is surely a very honest one; I 
should certainly depend upon a man that treated me with that openness and 
simplicity of heart.’’—Davigs. 

+ In this tragedy Miss Bellamy played Lavinia, the heroine being allotted 
to Mrs. Furnival, an actress, according to Lee Lewes, nearly equal to Mrs. 
Pritchard, and Mrs. Cibber. She was subsequently the chere amic of Roger 
Kemble, the distinguished progenitor, by marriage with another fair object, 
of our great tragic family. Frances Furnival was engaged at Drury-lane, in 
1737, and appeared as the Scornjul Lady, ina comedy by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which bears the same title. She removed to Dublin soon after 
this’ appearance, which was not crowned with unqualified success. Mrs. 
Furival’s superiority was of a tragic cast, and in that line she was not allowed 
a single trial. 
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talents of Barry, to whose Othello they played Iago more than 
once in succession,* and yet were not enabled to represent plays 
oftener than twice in a week, nor then were the advantages of 
both nights considerable, as the receipts of the whole season 
amounted to n9 more than three thousand, four hundred pounds, 
Garrick made his entré in Hamlet, on the 9th of December, and 
finished for his benefit, with Lord Hastings, and Sharp, in 
his own farce of the ‘ Lying Valet.” He bade a final adieu 
to Dublin on the third day of May, 1746. | 


CHAP. IV. 


General access to the scenes.—E-xcesses it occasions.—Riots at the Representa- 
tion of Esop.—Continued to the next performance.—Letter to the public.— 
Spirit of the citizens —Mr. Sheridan plays Richard the Third.—Opposition 
to that performance.—Dr. Lucas harangues the audience.—Rioters depart - 
in confusion. 

The liberty of the scenes, at this time, was carried to an inju- 
rious excess, and the morning rehearsals were crowded by the 
attendance of every idler who had a Jaced coat to attest his gen- 
tility, and procure his admission. Mr. Victor, the egotist, had 
repeatedly pressed Mr. Sheridan upon the removal of this griev- 
ance, who rejected his proposals with a conviction of their in- 
aptitude to correct those abuses that required restraint. His com- 
mon reply to Victor, the deputy-manager, was—* You forget 
yourself, and think we are upon English ground.” t There was 





* Mr. Davies asserts that ‘‘ they, for several nights, acted the Moor and 
Iago by turns,” but Garrick, 1 believe, did not sustain that part, till he 
played it in London, and excited the sarcasm of Quin. Mr. Hitchcock gives 
the arrangement I have adopted. 


+ The ferocity of our Irish neighbours, at this juncture, will be horribly 
confirmed by a perusal of the annexed anecdote, which is authenticated be- 
yond the power of dispute :—In the year 1759, the Brown Bear tavern in 
Temple-lane, Dame-street, Dublin, was the usual resort of the actors. Ver- 
non, the celebrated singer, slipped out of the theatre one evening, at an 
interval of his duties, for the enjoyment of this favourite lounge. His con- 
versation with the good-humoured landlady was interrupted by the arrival of 
three young fellows, vociferously demanding, with drawn swords, “ the rascal 
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much plausibility in the scruples of Mr. Sheridan, who knew the 
fierce temper, and sanguinary resources, of the Irish youth. — 
They had enjoyed the privileges he wished to suppress, through a 
long course of years; and the custom was too pleasant to be re- 
linquished without a struggle.* The poison of this hydra chilled 
the current of his prosperity, yet he shrunk from an encounter 
with its strength and contagion. 

An accident at length effected the reformation which Mr. She- 
ridan had long been anxious to attempt, though fearful to pro- 
cure. At the representation of ‘‘ Esop,” a comedy by Vanbrugh, 
on the 19th of January, 1747, a young fellow, named Kelly, went 
to the pit, much intoxicated with liquor, and surmounting the 
spikes, rushed across the stage, and made his way to the Green- 
room, where he addressed Mrs. Dyer, an actress of spotless re- 
pute, in terms of gross indecency, and drove the ladies to their 
dressing-apartments, by his shameful behaviour. Thither he pur- 
sued the original object of his insolence, and clamoured so loudly 
at her door, as to impede the progress of the play, and prevent 
Miss Bellamy, who was dressed for Doris, from descending to the 
fulfilment of her duties. Mr. Sheridan was alarmed by this up- 
roar, and, on hastening to the spot, consigned the stupid in- 





who had affronted them.’’ A young man, seated by the fire, turned his head 
towards the infuriate sparks, who exclaimed, at once, ‘* Here he is! here he 
is!” and without more words, phunged their weapons in the bosom of the 
helpless victim, and continued to stab him, till the murder was accomplished. 
To heighten this dreadful fact, the assassins were inebriated, and absolutely 
mistook an innocent man for the culpable object of their brutal fury. One of 
these heroes was the step-son of a peer, whose influence removed the testi- 
mony of Vernon, and the landlord’s wife, in whese absence this band of wan- 
ton, cowardly bravoes, were brought to trial, and acquitted.—Of Mr. Ver- 
non’s infamous eonduct upon this occasion, | shall say more in a proper 
place. 

# << It was then the custom for the young gentlemen of the college to crowd 
every morning to rehearsal; and many times have the poor distressed actors 
been seen rehearsing within a circle of forty or fifty of those gentlemen, whose 
éime ouzht to have been better employed. At night they used to take a pride 
in standing on the stage in sight of the audienee, indulging themselves in very 
improper liberties, and often disturbing the performance with their irregu- 
larities.”—HITCHCOCK. 
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truder to the custody of his servants, by whom he was instantly 
ejected from the theatre. 

Incensed ‘at this termination of a short career, Mr. Kelly re-_ 
turned to his station in the pit, and taking a basket of oranges | 
from a vender who stood near him, assaulted the manager, upon 
his appearance, with its contents, who justly provoked at the un- 
manliness of the insult, appealed to, the audience for protection. 
By some among them the rioter was known, and silenced, but 
not before he had loaded Mr. Sheridan with the most disorderly 
epithets, who replied with the boldness and propriety of a superior 
mind, ‘‘ I am as good a gentleman as you are.’’* iv . 

At the conclusion of the play, this intrepid hero abandoned the 
pit, and proceeded to Mr. Sheridan’s dressing-room, where he 
reiterated the abusive appellations he had already bestowed. -Mr. 
Sheridan thus irritated, though of a mild and even disposition, 
indulged his resentment, and beat the egregious puppy into a 
precipitate retreat, which was ‘ craftily qualified” to a club of 
his companions, whom he engaged in his quarrel, by pretending 
that Mr. Sheridan’s menials withheld him while their master in- 
flicted that chastisement of which many strong marks were 
exhibited. 


Mr. Sheridan was now announced for the part of Horatiot, 





* Poor old, verbose Mr. Victor has endeavoured to extenuate this moderate 
and correct answer, which Mr. Sheridan, he thinks, must have been ‘* dis- 
concerted’’ to advance. The words were construed, he remarks, into ‘‘] am 
as good gentleman as any one in the house,’’ and what then? Was not Mr. 
Sheridan, a man of property and learning, justified in such an assertion, which 
convinced the ruffian that assailed him, of inferior pretensions, by proving 
his compatibility with that scoundrel’s betters? Fortunately for the genius 
and deportment of the stage, it has reached an era when the claims of talent 
are preferred to the adventitious distinctions of birth or fortune, and a good 
actor has a passport, in his gentility, to the brightest circles of rank, riches, 
and intellect. 

+ ‘‘ Mr. Sheridan made a more masterly figure in this part than any person 
we have seen; he broke, with chaste jndgement, the lines into good sense, © 
without violating just harmony ; he sustained the sedateness of the character, 
and the spirit of it, with equal propriety, and had the merit of much greater 


uniformity ; than any competitor we shall, or can mention; cool without 
sameness, firm without brutality.” 


DRAMATIC CENSOR. 1770. 
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in the ‘‘ Fair Penitent,” and received much anonymous intimation 


to abstain from its performance, or provide for the issue. These 
hints, threats, and counsels, had their intended weight, and at 
the solicitations of many particular friends, he declined his pur- 
pose, and deputed Mr. Dyer to acquaint the audience with his 
reasons, and apologize for his conduct. This had no sooner 
occurred, than Kelly, and about fifty of his partizans, started 
from the pit upon the stage, searched all the theatrical chambers, 
breaking open locks, and tearing down hinges ; burst into the 
wardrobe, and pierced all the presses with their swords, by way 
of feeling, as they said, if Sheridan lay there in concealment. 
Upon the exhaustion of outrage, a party sallied off to his resi- 
dence, in Dorset street, with a menace of destruction, but 
finding the manager entrenched behind the legal authorities, 
they thought proper to retire. 

A letter was immediately addressed to the public of Dublin, 
by the medium of Faulkner’s Journal, in whieh the character 
and claims of Mr. Sheridan were enforced with tolerable success, 
and the violators of peace and decorum reminded of an opinion 
promulged by Chief-Justice Lee, in which his lordship declared 
that “‘ a continual hissing was a manifest commencement of 
riot.” * With this admonition the lovers of order and entertainment 





* This argument requires a proper construction. To hiss, in combination, 
to the prejudice and detriment of an individual, is doubtless a breach of the 
peace, and liable to its penalties and punishment. Upon these grounds Mr. 
Macklin, in June, 1774, obtained an information against five gentlemen, 
‘¢ for a riotous conspiracy, founded in private, premeditated malice, to de- 
prive the said Macklin of his bread by causing him to be expelled the theatre.” 
In granting this instrument the Court recommended the gentlemen to make 
restitution to Macklin ; and compromise the matter, without bringing the 

‘cause to trial. But, ina previous motion made by Macklin, on the 11th of 
February, against several persons, ‘‘ for Aissing, and otherwise insulting 
him,” &c. the application was rejected, it being observed from the bench, that, 
** as the theatres were opened for the reception and entertainment of that 
part of the public who paid for their admission, the audience had a right to 
applaud, or condemn, nay reject what performer they thought proper: but 
if any unjust combination was formed, previous to the opening of the house, — 
un action at common law might be grounded: but in the instance then before 
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were incited to resist the encroachments of oppression and auda- 
city ; it was followed by the publication of many conflicting 
pamphlets, * during the lapse of a month, for which period the 
performances were suspended, and at length aroused a deter- 
mined spirit, among the most respectable people, to suppress the 
tyrannical licentiousness of tumult and cowardice. They began, 
therefore, to assemble, for the encouragement and protection of 
the manager ; and many citizens who seldom attended the theatre, 
yet were fully sensible of its value and importance, resolved to 
frequent a well-regulated stage, and declared to Mr. Sheridan 
and his friends, that they would embark in a great and general 
endeavour to facilitate its emancipation. 

With assurances of patronage, and consciousness of rectitude, 
Mr. Sheridan consented {o a performance of “‘ Richard the Third,” 
which accordingly took place, and proceeded without disturbance, 
till his own entry as Gloster, in the latter end of the opening 
act, when a confused cry was heard from different quarters of the 
house, but chiefly the boxes, of ‘‘ Submission ! Submission !— 
off—off—off !"" Mr. Sheridan advanced with a respectful demea- 
nour, but was hindered from speaking by still louder sounds of 
‘© No submission! No submission! Go on with the play.” At 
this conjuncture the celebrated patriot, Dr. Charles Lucas, stood 
up in the pit, to vindicate the rights of the audience, and the 
freedom of thestage. He expressed both astonishment and abhor- 
rence at the mode in which private quarrels were there made the 
basis of public discontent ; but since such a dispute had been 
introduced, it should be decided, like any other difference, by a 
majority. Every sober person in the house, he presumed, came 
to obtain the amusement for which his money was paid at the 
door; and as the actors were their servants, t and under their 





the court, there did not appear any room for such plea, and therefore he was 
advised to make his peace with the town as soon as possible.” This decision 
was salutary and judicious, for Macklin proved the existence of a combina- 
tion, and obtained a verdict against its members. 

* One of these, in behalf of Mr. Sheridan, was written by his amiable indy, 
then Miss Chamberlain, and led to their acquaintance and union. 

t+ I have never been able to digest the maxim, though no actor, that per- 
formers are the servants of the public. I can see the same dependence of a 
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shelter, he regarded every interruption of their performance, as 
an offence against its auditors. The matter in contention, he 
apprehended, was not chargeable upon the manager. or actors, 
professionally, nor cognizable by any persons then present: but 
upon the correctness of his supposition they could easily deter- 
mine. He therefore moved that those who wished for the preser- 
vation of theatrical rights and regularity, should hold up their 
hands, in the affirmative, trusting that when their superior 
strength was ascertained, they would drive their opponents into 
submission, or departure. 

Dr. Lucas was heard with such respect, and saluted with so 
much acclamation, that the rioters slunk away in alarm, justified, 
indeed, by the paucity of their numbers, and left the remainder 
of the tragedy to that alternation of silence and applause, which 
its merits required. 

E.N. B. 


(To be continued.) 








THE NECROLOGIST.—No. IV. 


WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


—"** In the imputation Jaid on him, by them in his meed, he’s unfellow’d.” 


HAMLET. 


In the year 1758, Mr. Woodward, the celebrated comedian, 
deserted the boards of Drury-Lane, and the management of 
Garrick, for a dramatic partnership with Spranger Barry, who 
had just erected a new theatre in the metropolis of Ireland, to 
which Woodward was invited by the joint allurements of profit 





manager upon his audience, as exists between a tradesman and his customers, 
but no more; and even this connection can hardly be extended to the players, 
who are retained by and for the manager, perform his duties, and receive 
his money. If they dislike their situations they quit them; and if their 


talents are not approved, they are dismissed. Where then is their servitude, 
er obligation ? 








le, 
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and authority. The secession of so able an assistant wag a severe 
blow to the manager; who, however, ‘‘ in his greatest difficul- 
ties, was never without resources: An accomplished young gen- 
tlemen, (continues Mr. Davies) whose family connections have long 
since, to the great regret of the public, occasioned his total separa- 
tion from the stage, for some few years acted a variety of characters | 
in genteel life, with great and merited applause, some of which had 
in them a mirture of gaiety and levity, anda peculiar and pleasing 
vivacity. In elegance of deportment, and variety of graceful atti- 
tudes, he excelled all the actors of his time.’’* 

It is scarcely requisite to add, that the hero of this glowing 
eulogium is the subject of our present article, who made his first 
appearance as Captain Brazen, in the ‘* Recruiting Officer,”’ 
close upon the period recorded. Mr. O'Brien was the descendant 
of a respectable Irish family, though brought up to the practice of 
fencing, a profession adopted by his father. Uniting the bland- 
ishments of politeness with the advantages of education, and 
ability, Mr.O'Brien received the hand of Lady Susan Strange- 
ways, eldest daughter of the first Earl of IIchester ; and, in 1764, 
retired from the stage. This was an union of the purest affec- 
tion, and blessed a fond couple with the perfect enjoyment of 





ee sufficiency, content, 
*‘ Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, . 
‘¢ Progressive virtue, and approving heaven.” 

A memorable circumstance, connected with the domestic career 
of Mr. O’Brien, is the secession of Charles Fox from Lord North's 
administration, in 1772, when he pressed the appointment of that 
gentleman as a collector of the revenue at Philadelphia, in Ame- 
rica. His efforts were unavailing, and he withdrew from his seat 
at the admiralty-board, to which he was a junior auxiliary, and 
commenced that spirited course of opposition, by which his sub- 
sequent proceedings have been so splendidly distinguished. 

Mr. O’Brien acquired the highest reputation in the upper walks 
of comedy, and has been considered by many faithful judges as a 
finished specimen of the fine gentleman, and perhaps the most su- — 





* LIFE OF Garrick, Vol. 1, page 262, first edition, 
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perior in graces of deportment, blended with discrimination and 

vivacity, that ever trod the stage. His early retreat from that 

public sphere he so much adorned, has rendered him compara- 

tively unknown; but there is written testimony to record his su- . 
perlative merits, and living evidence to refreshen the laurels it has 

awarded. 

Mr. O’Brien was the author of a busy farce, called ‘* Cross- 
Purposes,” acted at Covent-garden, in 1772; and ‘‘ The Duel,” 
a comedy, played without success at Drury-lane, the year follow- 
ing. He held the situation of receiver-general for the county of 
Dorset, and died at Strisford-house, near Dorchester, on the 2d 
of September, 1814. His venerable lady, far advanced in years 
has still the misfortune to survive him, though the sorrows of her 
condition are perhaps alleviated, by a proud sense of the respect 
for virtue and accomplishments, which must accompany his 
name. 

E. N. B. 








Literary WAevielw. 


** Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur.” 


QUINTILIAN. 
EE 


The Slave; a musical Drama, in three acts; as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent-garden. By Thomas Morton, Esq. Price 2s. 6d. Miller. 


From the pen of Mr. Morton we had prepared ourselves to 
receive a production in which scholastic acquirement should be 
testified with scenic taste, and the dramatic walk have run par- 
allel with the path of literature. We are sorry to announce a 
disappoinment of this hope, but a steady perusal of the ‘ Slave” 
has convinced us that it must rank with the usual operatic efforts, 
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in which the laws of ryhme and reason are violated with the most 
careless contempt, and poetry is written to the strings of the fid- 
dle, or the keys of the harpsichord. | | 
We will dip at once into a few examples of Mr. Morton’s in- 
difference to the allurements of Syntax, which have generally 
received the homage and admiration of poetical vigour. Page 14, 
Sonc—Malcolm : 


' My highland home, where tempests blow, 
And coldthy wintry looks. 







Here the word ‘ cold” is evidently made a verb active, and a verb 
which custom does not authorize, while the connective lines 
that follow are distorted by its ambiguity. We should read, 











** My highland home, where tempests blow, 
Cold are thy wintry looks, 

‘¢ Thy mountains crown’d wi’ driven snow, 

** And ice-bound are thy brooks.” 





Page 61 » Sonc—Zelinda : 





‘¢ Free-borm daughters, who possessing 
‘¢ Eyes that conquer, hearts that save, 
** Greet me with a sister’s blessing”’ 














Here the sense requires us to read—‘‘who possess,” yet, as the 
sound demands some attention, and the jingle must be preserved, 
we might put—* still possessing’’—a correction, with its append- 
ages, which properly belongs to a parenthesis, as these ‘‘ Free- 
born daughters” are apostophized, and govern the word ‘‘ Greet” 
at the commencement of the third line. 

In Clifton’s Song, upon page 38, there is a strange, discordant 
metaphor of imparted wreaths, and broken yokes, which very 
little pains might have been able to rectify and reconcile. 





“‘ Eere vict’ry did her wreath impart, 
‘© That broke the tyrant’s yoke”’ 


where a change of the demonstrative pronoun into a conjunction, 





** And broke,” &c. 





would afford an ease and propriety to the sentence in which it is 
miserably deficient. 
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We look in vain through the various verses for a strict adher- 
ence to rhythm or regularity, and are still disgusted by their 
fatal infringement, in disorderly rhymes, and untuneable mcea- 
sure. Mr. Morton appears to have remembered the poetaster, 
who made a smooth pentameter of ‘* Lay your knife and your 
fork upon your plate,” in imitation of whom he has treated us 
with this sonorous couplet. 


“* Hark ! a signal fills the air ! 


*¢ Wild as our hopes ;—deep as our despair!” 


The terminations we object to are brave and deceive; doom and 
roam; heart and art: cum multis aliis, too painful for endurance, 
but too numerous for recapitulation. 

Mr. Morton has reversed the customary ordinations of criticism, 
by throwing all his poetry into the prose of which Gambia’s 
speeches, in particular, are compounded. Many specimens 
might be adduced, sprinkled with force, fancy, and neatness, 
yet never beyond the limits of common place selection. Various 
anomalies, however, are visible, even here, in sentiment and 
expression. Thus, at page 15, ‘* none but the despised (it is 


said) can feel how sweet it is not to be despised,” which is about 


as much as: toassert, that no one, but a man without a mouth, can 
estimate the pangs of the tooth-ache. It is also in this very 
spirit that a lady, on page 33, mistakes the ‘‘ throbbing of her 
heart,” for ‘‘ the beat of a distant drum.” 

Our most potent objection remains to be enforced. Gambia is 
saved from slaughter by the discovery of a criminal brand upon the 
breast of his persecutur, which displays the word—*“ ruier,” and 
furnishes a clue to the ignominy he is anxious to conceal. Yet 
this stigma was inflicted in ‘‘ Paris,’’ according to the sufferer’s 
own account, and of course could not have exhibited an English 
character, and a foreign one, we presume, Mr. Gambia had not 
been tutored to decypher. Yet upon his prompt solution of this 
mysterious riddle, his life and liberty are dependent; and he 
luckily finds a transletion of the French word ‘‘ voteur,” at his 
finger-ends, for the protection of his valuable existence. 

We have derived a fresh proof, from this source, of the inade- 
quacy to lyrical composition in which our modern dramatists 
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are delighted to indulge. It is surely possible to compact an 
opera upon a different principle, in which the airs might soar 
a few degrees above the ballads that are pasted on our walls, or 
vociferated in the streets. By way of experiment, let us suppose 
that the outline of a new musical piece has been adumbrated by 
Mr. Morton, or Mr. T. Dibdin, in which the waggery will be 
entrusted to either of its facetious founders, while some writer 
of literary eminence is solicited for his advice, and poetical con- 
tribution. Surely a few stanzas from the Muse of Moore, Lord 
Byron, or Scott, might be harmonized by the sympathetic genius 
of Mr. Bishop, at present so inefficiently employed in putting 
lace to the ragged linen of his doggerel coadjutors. We can 
trace nothing chimerical in this idea, and sincerely hope that it 
may be ultimately realized. 


Purity of Heart, or the Ancient Costume, a Tale, in one Volume, addressed to 
the Author of Glenarvon. ' By an Old Wife of Twenty Years. Price 5s. 
and 6d. Simpkin and Marshall. 
















This is a clever little novel, and has interested us both by its 
eloquence and morality. It is an avowed antidote to the venom 
of ‘< Glenarvon,’’ a work of vicious propensities and display, in 
which the imputed authoress has revealed the workings of her 
own bad heart, for the corruption ‘and overthrow of correct prin- 
ciples. We were long since ccnvineed that the avidity to peruse 
this abominable work would abate when its dullness was ascer- 
tained, and that as it possessed no pretensions to the blandishments 
of vice, it would quickly sink before the bulwarks of virtue, and 
crumble into oblivion upon the seeds of its own unsoundness. 
That sentiment has been verified, and the sheets of ‘« Glenarvon” 
are now wrapped as freely, in conjunction with bits of pack- 
thread, about our new books, as a file of Mr. Hunt's ‘« Exa- 
miners,” or the ‘* Statutes at Large.” 

In the characters of Lady and Sir Lusignan Dellbury, we find 
a well-drawn picture of affectionate solicitude for a husband’s 
infidelities, contrasted with the syren endowments of Lady Car- 


bury, by whose arts he had been seduced from the faith and fond- 
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ness that still attended his departure. The shining qualities, in- 


déed, of the fair Camilla are exemplary, and if representations of 
this nature have any essential influence, we congratulate the au- 
thoress of this volume upon the amiable light in which she has 
placed the exercise of meekness and matron honour. The danger 
and conversion of Sir Lusignan are powerfully stated, and there 
are other strokes of nature and art fully equal to the literary 
talent it is our duty to commend. We find a metaphor, 
in Chapter the Sixteenth, of ‘‘ gilding over a corrupt heart with 
a varnish of exterior vivacity,’ which requires amendment, 
and the porter’s reply to Camilla should be read, ‘* Le voir 
(voier) quand il est devenu (un) cadavre?" The preceding scrap 
of French is cruelly misprinted. ! 

Our strongest cavil against this petite production is attached 
to the redundance of theatrical quotations in which the speeches 
of Lady Caluntha abound. These are principally borrowed from 
the plays of Shakspeare, and engrafted upon the writer's ostensi- 
ble labours, without the necessary marks of reference, or selec- 
tion. We think the authoress has also neglected a fair opportu- 
nity of delineating the vicious attributes of Dr. Lyra, with whom 
we are merely made acquainted by description. The dangerous 
allurements of which it consists are perceptible in the great living 
prototype, and we think an example might have been deduced 
from the display and degradation of his seductive character, 
conveying 





*¢ The horrid joy men feel, 
‘* Measuring the serpent’s coil, whose pangs have stung them ?” 


We hope that the application of this little book is not too late 
for its ostensible object, and that it proceeds to extract the ven- 
om from a torpid adder. We recommend its perusal to every 
reader of the pollution it opposes, and trust it will circulate 
through those very hands which have been soiled by its filthy 
original, 
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‘* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their streugth before the public, without danger of 
_ avy shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY. 
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THE SAILOR SLUMBERING ON THE MIDNIGHT DEEP. 
ASONG. | 


The Sailor, slumb’ring on the midnight deep, 
Dreams of the blissful home he left behind ; 

And tortur'ing mem'ry often wakes to weep 

O’er pleasures, past still ling’ring on the mind ! 








The Soldier on his sleepless pillow laid, 
Watches the moon's pale beam with aching eye, 

Fancy recals some distant much lov’d maid, 

And fond rememb’rance prompts the tender sigh! 








E’en midst the din of battle’s mingled roar, 
Nature asserts her empire o'er each breast, 
They think on those whom they shall view no more, 
And sighing sink, in Victory, to rest ! 
Boburn Place. 





M. H. 


BALLAD. 





Gentle joys of life be mine, 
Turbid passion far away ; 

O’er my heart, for ever thine, 

Love, exert thy soothing sway. 
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Grant the miser golden stores, 














He attains no pleasure, 
Finds he dross alone adores, — 
And love is life’s true treasure. 


STANZAS TO 


Well hast thou play'd a fickle part, 

A base deceiver I have prov'd thee ;— 
But I have torn thee from my heart, 

That, for its peace, too long has lov'd thee ! 
Know, Woman's not that servile thing 

That mourns her wrongs in silent sadness ;— 
The meanest insect bears a sting, 

To guard its rights—when driven to madness. 


Deem not I would thy pity move, 
Nor think that sighs and tears await thee ; 
The heart thy fondness taught to love 
Thy falsehood, too, may teach to hate thee. 
Well hast thou play’d a fickle part— 
Thank Heav’n! the dream of love is over ;— 
And now I view thee—as thou art— 
A trifling—base—inconstant rover ! 
FANNY. 


TO A LADY IN TEARS. 


A rose, on yonder stem display’d, 

Its blushes to the breeze betray'd, 

Bespoke each glance, and sweetly claim’d _ 
The softest praise that truth e’er fram’'d. 


But heedless of its scent and hue, 

{ proudly caught a hasty view, 

Pass’d careless on, nor strove to share 
The dear delights that center’d there. 
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Till on each balmy leaf I trac’d 
The dewy drop that morn had plac’d, 
Felt all its grief, and swore to cheer 
The rose that blush’d beneath a tear. 










’Twas then my finger first presum’d % 
To pluck this flow’r that brightly bloom’d, 
But turn’d on me each traitor thorn, _ 

And met my love with all its scorn! 




























| JESSE. 

How oft have my fingers entwin’d, 

_ Or sportively parted thy tresses ? 

How oft on thy bosom reclin’d, 
That panted to meet my caresses ? 





As oft have I gaz'd at thine eye, 

That lov’d a bright tear to display, 
As oft have I breath’d a soft sigh, 

And kiss’d the sweet dew-drop away ! 


The signet of peace, on thy cheek, 
Was never more glowingly printed, 
The dove, wita the branch in its beak, 
Her reign far less faithfully hinted. 


It seem’d, as if nature to right, 
Who fram’d thee, in extacy warm, 

Some God had beheld with delight, 
And fashion’d a soul to thy form! 


Oh, Jesse, more fickle than fair, 
Accurs'd be each moment of wooing ! 

Success has engender’d despair, 

Prosperity prov'd my undoing ; 





For can I, with calmness, incline, 

Unsated, to part from thy charms, 
And teach my poor heart to resign 
The treasure so oft in my arms ? 
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Yet, why should I struggle with fate, 
Or spurn at the lot it discovers ? 
Why should my proud hopes emulate 

The bliss of more fortunate lovers ? 


If life has no transports in store, 
To equal the portion that’s past, 
May then (and the boon | implore,) 
This fragment of life be my last! 


SONNET. 


“¢ As we advanced through Celo-Chlebnoy, we beheld, at a distance, upon 


our right hand, the Don, rolling in a very majestic and devious course, 


> 


while the tull moon cast her light npon its waters.’ 


DR. CLARKE’S TRAVELS, 


O'er yonder stream, whose sullen wave 
With murmur wet the glare she gave, 
The rising moon in splendour threw 
Her steady light, and scatter'd hue. 


In vain the mighty river roll'd 
His curreat from her rays, 

She bad incr:asing beams unfold, 
And spread a brighter blaze. 


Tis thus the patriot heart denies 
The shout that follows where it flies, 
And mildly shuns or proucly spurns, 
The meed a noble effort earns, 

Yet vainly bids its boast despise 


The praise a people's love supplies. 


EPIGRAM. 


Cries Tom, ‘ I never run in debt.” 
"Tis true—he ne'er was trusted yet. 
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BALLAD. 


O lead me, Love, from these gay scenes, 
Where Folly treads her round ; 

And Virtue rarely intervenes, we 
Or blushes to be found. ae 

O, give me some sequester'd spot, 
With truth alone to roam ; 

Your smile be all my wealthy lot, 

Your heart be all my home. 


With these fond arms around thee press’d, 
No sorrow shall assail ; 

To tear thee from my faithful breast, 

, No want, or wish, prevail. 

For tender care shall still supply 
The charm that bids you roam, 

And, while I check each traitor sigh, 
My heart be all your home. 





Theatre Royal, Balh. ££ 


LINES 
To the Memory of a Sister. 





Angelic spirit! now above 

All that is mortal—all that’s vain— 
How from my heart can I remove 

‘The cause of such unceasing pain ? 


On earth, belov’d by all who knew Hl 
Thy virtues rare, thy heart as kind, ie i 
And mark’d their progress as you grew, 
More rich in grace, more great in mind! . i) 
Must I regret, sweet sister Rose! | 
That face and form to me so dear? 
Ah, no, since lull’d to soft repose, 
By angel bands, that watch’d thee here! 

London, Oct, 26, 1816. ' FRANCES. 
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Theatrical Snquisition. 


‘¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.” 
CLAUDIAN. 


—_—— 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Friday, Nov. 29.—An original farce was produced this evening, 
under the elaborate appellation of ‘* Cry To-day, and Laugh To- 
morrow,” in which a new-fangled attempt was made to combine 
the means of pathos and merriment, A youthful sailor, (repre- 
sented by Mr. Wallack) on his return to the shores of England, 
is arrested upon a charge of murdering a young lady, who having 
been refused to him in marriage, by her parents, had disappeared 
at the precise period when he put tosea. At this juncture the 
piece opens, and we are introduced to a venerable clergyman 
(represented by Mr. Powell) ina profuse wig, who has just received 
intelligence of his son’s arrival, detention, and imputed offence. 
By a gentle adhesion to the heels of this dramatic Asmodeus, we 
are conveyed to the cells of a distant prison, where Munden is dis- 
covered as a sentimental boatswain, bewailing the disasters of his 
gallant commander, whose trial proceeds, and whose condemna- 
tion is pronounced, upon the very conclusive testimony adduced 
by a bundle of dirty linen. Previous to the fulfilment of his sen- 
tence, Mr. Wallack is relieved, as he ought to be, from an un- 
pleasant appeal to Mr. John Ketch, by the timely arrival of the 
lost lady, equipped in a blue jacket and trowsers, who jumps into 
his arms, and brings a thorough exculpation from the odious 
charge to which his innocence has heen subjected. 

The second act is occupied by the manceuvres of Mrs. Orger, in 
shifting certain articles of dress; and these pretty tricks are fol- 
lowed by the re-appearance of Miss Kelly, in her “‘ dear, darling 
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petticoats,” chaunting various metrical odds and ends, from the 
prolific pens of the late Charles Dibdin, Mr. Davy, &c. Having 
exhausted time and patience by placing a couple of chairs so as 
to represent a man of war, Miss Kelly has a little spell at bo-peep 
with Mr. Wallack, and a convenient screen, which terminated our 
night’s amusement, and left us, after two hours of fixed, faithful, 
and fatiguing attention, like the fore-finger of Hans Carvel, ‘‘ God 
knows where!” — 3 

Mr. Knight, the actor, it appears, has an undisputed claim to 
the “* budding honours” of this theatrical flower, which the rude 
hand of criticism has nipped in its very expansion. We aver, 
with sincere reluctance, that ‘‘ Cry To-day,” &c., is a misera- 
ble jumble of nautical jargon, and trite loyalty. We pity Mr. 
Knight for the predicament to which he has been self-degraded, 
and lament that in writing this piece, and procuring it to be 
acted, he has neither said a witty thing, nor done a wise one. 

Mr. Harley, as the comic hero, had little to effect beyond the 
discharge of an impotent endeavour to describe a theatrical green- 


room, in which the singer was directed to caricature such ex- 


cellence as he could neither reach or reduce. Yet Mr. Harley has 
merit, and, were we not alive to its importance, we would cease 
to advocate a restriction of real talent, and such he possesses, to 
the sphere from which it cannot beneficially emerge. 

A sententious sailor is the greatest non-entity of poetical crea- 
tion. His mind and his hands are equally marked by invincible 
roughness, and to put morality in such a mouth, is to make the 
man a monster. Divested of his oaths, and violence, he is at 
once out of his element, and lies like his fellow porpoise upon 
land, high and dry, and destitute of vitality. Yet our stage is 
crowded with those non-descripts, and Mr. Munden has done 
more towards rendering their representation a source of amuse- 
ment, than the best of his contemporaries. In the present in- 


stance he displayed all his usual eloquence of sobs and tears, and » 


made the hardy tar as puritanical and pertinacious as a psalm- 
singing wéaver. 

Miss Kelly was condemned to clank the galling chain with 
which her exertions were fettered, through a long series of mus 
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sical quotation, in which she contrived to display much vocal 
sweetness. We were sorry to witness the prostitution of such 
genuine powers to the purposes of more. stupid stuff than ever 
Ouiraged toleration, or disgraced forbearance. Let some classi- 
cal member of the Committee reflect, in the disposal of this young 
lady’s powers, that the prowess of Achilles was not dispatched 
upon évery petty occasion to which inferior talents might be 
safely allotted. 

We have wasted aconsiderable space upon this rattle in the 
hands of criticism, with the hope that a candid review of Mr. 
Knight's incapacity may deter him from the path he is disqualified 
to pursue. We think highly of his talents as an actor, in com- 
mon with all who behold them, and should be sorry to feel 
a diminution of the high respect to which he is so justly en- 


titled But as to the weight of literary toil which Mr. Knight is 
anxious to assume, 


** It lies as sightly on the back of him, 
‘* As great Alcides’ shoes upon an ass.”’ 


Thursday, Dec. 5.—In Bickerstaffe’s opera of ‘* Lionel and 
Clarissa,”” a Miss Mangean has sustained the heroine, and treated 
us with the display of much personal beauty. The claims of this 
young lady were partially damped by an avowal of the source 
from which her acquirements had been deduced, and her powers 
were improved. In short, Miss Mangeon has been announced 
from the tuition of Mrs. Mountain, a singing machine of past 
popularity, whose pretensions expired with her prettiness, and 
never soared higher than a strong natural voice could exalt them. 

It is difficult to estimate the general talent of any debutante, by 
a progress through the part of Clarissa, which is a were vehicle 
in its declamation for much common place sentiment, and in 
its vocal strength has been so choaked and crowded with inno- 
vated airs, that it is at the option of a singer to elicit such im- 
pressions as may best promote her wishes. In this respect Miss 
Mangeon, has been modest and rather, perhaps, from necessity 
than choice, took the modern interpolations as she found them, 
with change or amendment. Little therefore ramained to exer- 
cise ability, or assist success, but the adapted air of ‘* Si te perdo, 
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caro bene,” which demands some fluency, taste, and compass, 
qualities in which Miss Mangeon will not be found to excel. Be- 
yond her personal endowments there is little to excite admiration, 
or justify praise, but beauty she exhibits in no ordinary degree. 
It was objected, in Plutarch, to the Theseus of Parrhasius, that 
his flesh appeared to be nourished by roses—a figure we may ex- 
tend to the complexion of Miss Mangeon, but in the best spirit 
of praise and delight. She really appears to be a handsome crea- 
ture, with all the ‘‘ dolci cose, e dolci inganni,” of Ariosto, and 
perhaps possesses too large a share of celestial loveliness, to need 
the attraction of mortal harmony. 

We were again driven to a nonplus by the appearance of Mr. T. 
Cooke, who has been thrust into the very maw of censure by his 
recent assumption of the young, didactic, polished Lionel. This 
gentleman's entire performance, to borrow an image applied by 
Wilkes to the oratory of Burke, would half persuade us that he 
had been fed on potatoes and butter-milk. He flung about his 
perversions of leisure (laysure,) insidious (insiduous,) &c. with 
careless composure, and absolutely seemed determined to undergo 
the rack upon which we suppose him to have been placed, with 
stoical endurance. Yet surely it would be better, in every way, 
if Mr. Cooke were to realize the experiment made in Italy upon 
the scorpion, which, when confined to a circle of burning coals, 
ran round and round in extreme pain, and finding no way to es- 
cape, darted its sting into its head with philosophical firmness, 
and thus terminated the misery it felt and conveyed. We can per- 
~ ceive no other mode of relief, unless some humane hand were to 
pluck Mr. Cooke from the circle into which he has obtruded, and 
tell him boldly, but with friendship, that the public are not to be 
satisfied with the tricks and sophistry of a voluble musician, who 
has just lungs enough to convince us of the bad purpose to which 
they have been devoted. Mr. Cooke, however, has’ a classical 
right to be fearless in the grasp of scorn : 


‘© Vacuus cantat coram latrone viator.”’ 
Severity cannot strip him of the merit he has still to acquire, 
or the reputation he never achieved. Criticism wil! set out with 


this singer in vain, and end its journey, like the jaunt of Tony 
Vor. IX.—No. 53. 3M 
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Lumpkin, upon the very spot from which it departed. Vide et crede. 

The Colonel Oldboy of Mr. Dowton is one of the completest 
specimens of stage excellence it has yet been our fortune to record, 
- and we never witness the chaste actor who sustained it, without 
a full conviction of the entertainment he is qualified to afford. 
There have been many and good actors of tetchy old gentlemen ; 
Parsons, and Quick, and Munden are upon our own record and 
recollection ; but Mr. Dowton has a felicity of natural endowments 
which renders him at once an equal representative, in all his 
proper undertakings, to the mind and eye. His good-humoured 
countenance and square proportions are a satisfactory warrant 
of what is to ensue, and we believe that no spectator can now 
leave the theatre in which Mr. Dowton performs without a 
thorough admission of his unparalleled talents, and easy, genuine 
mode of administering delight. 

Our expectations, and they were not mean ones, have not 
been met by Mr. S. Penley’s performance of Jessamy, which hangs 
<¢ half-way down” between the buffoonery of Liston, in the same 
part, and the affectation of De Camp, who played it with exclu- 


sive success. The satire of Jessamy is essentially weakened by the 
revolution of manners, and a lord of his ephemeral propensities 
has long been struck out of memory by the influence of shame 
and exposure. A partial endeavour is made indeed to retrieve his 
locality, and to its failure we may assign the ill success of Mr. 


Penley, who has better pretensions to the current foppery of the 
times than any actor before us. 


Mr. Powell is a species of theatrical cabbage, with some heart 
at the bottom of all its exuberance, and delivered a speech or 
two from Sir John Flowerdale with due emphasis and discretion, 
Mr. Pyne was the Harman, a fellow of spirit and intrigue, for 
which he is but little suited, though a ballad by the late Mr. Doyle 
was charmingly given, and covered the deficiences of a trumpet- 
song in which Mr. Pyne was not peculiarly fortunate. Mr. Smith 
enacted Jenkins in a sensible, unostentatious manner, and rolled 
his rich voice through its vocal attributes with distinguished 
applause. 

Miss Kelly maintained her high character for archness and 
simplicity in the merry romping Diana; and Mrs. Bland is still 
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the same pleasing, unwieldy little songstress we are glad to 
remember. : 

We should feel indebted to any of our readers who may be ena- 
bled to furnish some information about Bickerstaffe, the author 
of this Opera, who absconded in 1772, upon a charge of the 
most heinous nature, and was reported in the public prints of 
that time to have drowned himself in exile, soon after. The cir- 
cumstances of this case were hardly examined, from the repulsive 
accusation with which they were disgraced. In returning to his 
lodgings at a late hour, through Whitehall, Bickerstaffe attempted 
the imputed offence against a common soldier, who taxed him 
with the horrid crime, and upon reflection, we are inclined to 
argue, untruly. He had been conspicuous for his amorous 
attachments to the better half of creation, and Dr. Johnson 
asserts, with a deep knowledge of human nature, that no man 
is a hypocrite in his pleasures. We have questioned a very old 
and honourable actor upon this subject, who enjoyed a near inti- 
macy with Bickerstaffe, and still professes an utter disbelief of — 
the atrocious calumny, which must have originated, he asserts, 
in a shameful practise of the soldier upon the inebriety of his 
unfortunate friend, who shrunk from the dreadful stigma he was 
unprepared to obliterate, and fled, in a moment of despondency, 
from the only means of establishing his innocence. This respect- 
able person also informed us, that he met Bickerstaffe about 
eight years ago, near Charing-Cross, and accosted him in terms 
of familiarity, but has not seen him since, having left London 
immediately after, for the place in which he has since continued 
to reside. It would be gratifying to have this testimony verified, 
and the slander reversed which has so long degraded a name of 
such literary eminence. ie 

Friday, Dec. 6.—We attended Mr. Kean’s representation of 

Reuben Glenroy, in Mr. Morton’s comedy of ‘* Town and Coun- 
try,” with a fresh view of contrasting his efforts in the domestic 


drama, with the more lofty walks to which he has been accus- 
tomed. We candidly conféss, that our attention was not recom- 
pensed by unmingled delight, and that we cannot regard Mr. 
Kean, in this familiar character, with the very sentiments we in- 
dulge upon his great tragic personations. 
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The harshness of Mr. Kean’s voice was painfully evinced in those 
addresses to Rosalie Somers which required unqualified tenderness ; 
and he absolutely pressed the word ‘‘ Remember!” upon her wil- 
ling ear, with adiscordancy which must have closed that tenacious 
organ against any similar visitation. Yet this, though a standard 
objection, emerges in the flood of his general excellence, which 
swallows up the cavils of censure, as the Mosaic rod devoured the 
wands ofthe minor prophets. In the distraction occasioned by the 
flight of Miss Somers, the tones and gestures of Mr. Kean were pa- 
thetically expressive ; nothing could exceed a burst upon the word 
‘* Brother!” in his interview with Captain Glenroy; and his ex- 
clamation of transport at the disclosure of Rosalie’s innocence, 
was wild, impressive, and correct. Yet, upon the whole, we have 
more inclination than ability to attest his success, and are bound 
to consider this employment of his powers as a perversion of their 
bent. Mr. Kemble was equally unfortunate with this same part 
of Reuben, which would set more suitably upon the elegance of 
his brother, or the animation of Macready. 

Dowton was again inimitable, and Munden in the plenitude of 
amusement. They area sort of lion and unicorn, ‘ fighting for 
the crown.” Mr. Wallack is a better representative of Plastic 
than the part is entitled to expect. Mr. Knight demands a fa- 
vourable mention; though we may say, with Justice Woodcock, 
that he ‘‘ laughs too much” to be, if not a rich man, a rich actor; 
and Mr. Barnard maintained a bad character, solecism apart, with 
much propriety. 

Mrs. Orger undertook a lady of fashion for the first time, and 
with a stronger spice of gentility would accomplish its assumption. 
In the rebuke bestowed upon Reuben, Mrs. Orger aimed at sar- 
casm without politeness ; but, ’ 


** As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 
Good breeding sends the satire to the heart?’ 


These lines are beautiful; they are Dr. Young’s, and merit at- 
tention. 


The comedy was well performed throughout, and we were sorry 
to witness one among the worst attendances of the season, to one 
of its most interesting exhibitions. 
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Saturday, Dec. 7.—In Mrs. Inchbald’s farce of the ‘* Midnight 
Hour,” Mr. S. Penley was substituted for Mr. Oxberry (absent 
from illness) in the part of Sebastian, and testified more broad 
ability than we felt authorised to anticipate. From the rapid pro- 
gress of this gentleman’s improvement, and his alacrity in every 
line to which he has been allotted, we believe he will bé found an 
acquisition of real importance to the interests of this theatre. © 

Thursday, Dec. 12.—A farce was produced, for the first time, 
this evening, under the quaint title of ‘* Nota Bene,” and we la- 
ment that its pretensions to a good name depend upon no other 
foundation. It has abundance of incident, and diversity of cha- 
racter, but the inexperience of its ostensible author has wasted 


those materials, which, in the hands of ability, might have been. 
turned to advantage. 


A Barber and an Apothecary of the same appellation, Fungus, 
are next-door neighbours, and from a sign-board which the 
tonsor exhibits before his habitation, appear to be ‘‘ cousins,” 
- he having affixed a ‘‘ Nota Bene” to the enumeration of his 


trades, in which the alleged consanguinity is claimed. This. 


is denied by the doctor, who offers a douceur of 15 or 20 pounds 
for the removal of this obnoxiousimputation. Fifty is demanded, 
and the medical practitioner, rather than submit tothe extortion, 
puts up asign-board by the side of his threshold, in imitation of 
the barber, upon which his profession is displayed, and the charge 


of relationship triumphantly disavowed in another ‘‘ Nota Bene.” 


These boards are interchanged at night by certain wicked wags, 
and the proprietors aroused in their respective mansions, by a 
plentiful employment of the knocker and bell, at their portals. 
They descend to answer these supposed inquiries, and having 
mistaken each other for the contrivers of the hoax, a scuffle 
ensues, the watchmen are alarmed, and the combatants carried 
off to confinement, at the termination of the first act. 

A design has been previously developed upon the doctor’s 
ward, Miss Darcy, by a Cuptain Hartley, who proposes, in a 
letter to this lady, to personate an assistant; whom his guar- 
dian is daily expecting at Bath,. from his friend, Dr. Extractor, 
in London, who also arrives to enforce his claims upon the 
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enforce his claims upon the lady’s hand. When the real assistant 
appears he is discarded as a deceiver, and retires to an inn, 
where he meets with Captain Hartley, and plans a scheme by 
which he is to revisit the house, equipped in a suit of regimentals, 
and prosecute a suit he believes Miss Darcy is inclined to favour, 

Fungus, the barber, is now released from durance upon bail, 
which his namesake is unable to obtain, and takes possession 
of the doctor’s business, with an eye to its emoluments. He 
is thus prepared to favour the attempts of the Captain upon 
Miss Darcy, and close his own doors against the doctor, when 
he subsequently applies for admittance, which is at length pro- 
‘cured, with his London friend, in time to witness the unity of 
his ward with her martial lover, and the confusion of his own 
plans for her disposal. 

Here is evidently the embrio of a bustling entertainment, 
which might have been rendered satisfactory without excellence, 
and laughable by vivacity. The dresses and dilemmas of Ox- 
berry were whimsical, and his extellent acting contributed the 
strongest degree of support that his duties could acquire. The 
whole performance was a chastened exhibition of talent, rich in 
humour, and divested of grimace. Mr. Knight was admirably 
dressed, and enriched his costume with an equivalent portion of 
ability. He was well seconded by Mr. Hughes, in a bad part, 
and Mr. Coveney, through a much worse. We are always 
pleased to notice these silent pretensions to applause, as there is 
more talent required for the representation of a minor part, 
than may at once meet the eye of criticism. To use the lan- 
guage of our old friend Shandy, “‘ Believe us, good folks, this is 
not so inconsiderable as many of you may think it.” 

Mr. Hookham, Junior, the Librarian of Bond-street, is the 
avowed author of this farce, and we regret that the wishes of 
its friends, attached by his talents and urbanity, have not been 
gratified. «Nota Bene” has justly elicited some approbation, 
and we hope that a future effort of the author will render that 
sentiment universal, which candour, at prtsent, must admit to 
be qualified. 
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Monday, Dec. 16.—A Mrs. Jones, from Cheltenham, made her 
first appearance, as Clorinda in “‘ Robin Hood,” which had been 
reduced for the occasion, from a tedious opera to a lingering farce. 
The powers of this lady were not restricted by ‘timidity, and we 
were enabled to form a fair estimate of their extent, by the two 
airs her amazon character was allowed to retain. The first was 
loudly encored, and the latter obtained but little ‘attention : 


*¢ Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 


The excessive commendation which attended the outset of Mrs. 
Jones was injudicious, and the coldness that accompanied her 
conclusion seemed nearly as inapprupriate. We held a middle 
course between these extremes, and neither thought the talents of 
Mrs. Jones entitled to much admiration, or total neglect. In the 
graces of her art she is utterly deficient, but has a strong note or 
two at the summit of her voice, which attention may render 
effective. In figure, though not in countenance, she bears a strong 


similitude to Mrs, Faucit, of Covent-garden, who has, however, | 


more flesh and audibility. 

Wednesday, Dec. 18.—‘ Ramah Droog,” an oriental opera, pro- 
duced about sixteen years ago at Covent-garden, was revived, 
with additional music, and uncommon splenduor. It is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Cobb, secretary to the India House, whose muse 
has been prolific, and in several instances, without a reason to dis- 
dain her progeny. esis 

This revision is supported by the whole musical tribe of this 
theatre, added to the comic strength of Munden and John- 


stone, who still sustain their original characters with undiminished | 


vigour. The music is generally pleasing, and there are various 
exquisite specimens of pictorial art, which will confer a celebrity 
upon the scenic exhibitions of this Theatre, that they have not 
habitually enjoyed. The second act terminates with a return 
from the chase, when the stage was crowded with dancers, dro- 


medaries, &c. The catastrophe was ill-managed, and we can | 


refer to no melange of combats and explosions, in which so little 
was undertaken, or effected. , 


Miss Merry has confirmed all our prejudices, and Mr. Horn in 


some measur& removed them ; but we still regret that the volume 
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of his voice has been sacrificed to the acquirement of that B. flat, 
upon which he is so delighted to indulge. . Miss Mangeon did 
nothing to assist herself or the opera, and Mr. T. Cooke becomes 
more tolerable, as we have less opportunity to look or listen for 
his crudities. It would be singularly ungrateful to omit a men- 
tion of the pleasure Mr. Pyne afforded in his only song, and we 
regret that his chastened abilities were not more prominently 


exerted. This revival should answer its ends, as the public can 


scarcely witness a spectacle more fully adapted to stimulate ex- 
pectation, or gratify desire. 


.THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Tuesday, Dec. 3.—Shakspeare’s tragedy of ‘ King John,” 
was played for the first time this season, Lady Constance by Miss 
O'Neill, who has surprised the warmest admirers of her beauty 
and tenderness by an unexpected display of powers move grand 
and forcible than she had been expected to possess. We are 
proud to rank ourselves among the earliest and most unqualified 
advocates for the matchless abilities of Miss O'Neill, and proceed 
to exhibit her success in a devious undertaking, where loveliness 
of person, and feminine grace, have been totally surpassed by 
mental energy, and vehement gesture. 

The exertions of Lady Constance are comparatively limited to 
the third act, and no female character in Shakspeare, its dura- 
tion considered, demands a wider variety of emotions, or reaches 
to higher importance. The two scenes within which it may be 
comprised, require the most conflicting passions of rage, scorn, 
and lamentation, marked, in every stage, by uniform violence, 
and when this great feature is admitted, the very flattering result 
of Miss O'Neill's endeavours will open a wide field for admiration 
of what has been performed, and a broad source of conjecture as 
to what she may effect. We have lost nothing that attended the 
representation of Mrs. Siddons, but its ‘‘ great decay.” and hav- 
ing refreshed our memories by a perusal of the tragedy, will 
lightly advert to the particular passages in which approbation 
may be carried to its summit. 
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When Salisbury has announced the league between France and - 


England, Constance refuses to attend their solemnities, and 
throws herself upon the earth, in a paroxysm of despair : 


‘© Here I and sorrow sit: 
‘‘ Here is My throne, bid Kings come bow to it.” 





The impulse produced by Miss O'Neill was electrical. She rooted 
one knee, as it were, to the ground, clasped her boy firmly with 
one hand, and dashed the other upon the limb before her, with a 
voice and look of unparalleled grandeur. It drew down peals of 
applause, and never was the act of praise more genuine, its conti- 
nuance more protracted, or its propriety more evident. To use 
the words of Dr. Johnson, the English language is unequal to our 
feelings. We were “ penetrés” with the simplicity and greatness 
of the effort. 

Every line was valuable when Lady Constance broke upon 
the conference of the kings with her full measure of wrath and re- 
proach ; but in the wild execration of Austria, Miss O'Neill eli- 


cited a transcendant portion of anger and reproof. A rich and 


original point struck us in the delivery of the annexed line: 


‘* Thou ever strong, upon the stronger side! 


where the hemistich, in italics, was added to the burst of bitterness 
after a short pause, with a sarcastic wave of the hand, enforcing 
the stigma of cowardice with double ardour. The whole of this 
scene, we repeat, was played to the loftiest pitch of gratification, 
and added a leaf of living laurel to the wreath Miss O'Neill has al- 
ready acquired. 

In the ensuing scene, the pathos developed by Constance had the 
most captivating attributes of, perhaps, any period allotted to 
its fulfilment. The celebrated Mrs. Cibber has been recorded for 
peculiar merit in the utterence of | 


** O Lord, my boy, my Arthur, my fair son!” 
but we believe that her reputation in no part of this character 
could authorize a supposition detrimental to Miss O'Neill, whose 
Constance, on the whole, has scarcely been equalled by a greater 
actress, of the present day, than past times were fortunate enough 
to enjoy. 
Vor. IX.—No. 53. 3.N 
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We regret to notice the interruption of this scene, by which the 
exclamation of Miss O'Neill, 


‘* He talks to me that never had ason!”- 


was subjected to a trifling delay. Weare compelled, however, to 
relieve a worthy and established actor from the charge of neglect, 
by distinctly stating that the sufferer by this suspension was evi- 
dently perplexed in the progress of this dialogue, and transposed 
many speeches from their due arrangement, according to the play- 
house copy before us. The actor alluded to was taxed with the 
mistake, and we hope that ample reparation has been made to his 
wounded feelings, for a palpable attempt to load him with the 
odium of an error that rested elsewhere. 

If Miss O'Neill would direct her attention to some slight exu- 


berancies of violence and familiarity, this character might be 
amended in its only deficiencies, and 





“¢ very little pains 
¢¢ Will bring this labour to a happy end.” 


We now hope the complete triumph afforded by this attempt will 
not lead to a farther struggle for pre-eminence in such pieces as 
«< Coriolanus,” and ‘* Pizarro,’’ where admiration droops her 
wing, andenvy bares her tooth with a prospect of employment. It 
is to the artful adventure of feeling, with all its adjuncts, which 
runs through the business of Lady Constance, that Miss O'Neill is 
indebted for its charm ; and if she steps into the cold dignity of 
Queen Cutherine, or the masculine fierceness of Lady Macbeth, 
we must prepare a passing-bell for departed greatness. Why does 
not Miss O'Neill play Imogine, and Portia ? 

Mr. Kemble, at this moment, has scaréely a personation upon 
his extensive list, in which he is qualified to afford more deep and 
general satisfaction than in the progress of King John. His inter- 
view with Hubert, in which the death of Authur is darkly hinted, 
and suspiciously disclosed, is a master-piece in the standard way 
of duteless excellence. His glances at the child, and the uncon- 
scious wandering of his malignant eye, till arrested by the sullen 
visage of his emissary, are too exquisite to acknowledge description 
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Sesame 


We must particularize the skill with which Mr. Kemble delivered 
the first line annexed : 





** Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
*¢ On yon young boy ;” 





The arm of Hubert was cautiously drawn through his own as he 
addressed him with courtesy, paused and repeated ‘‘ Hubert!” ina 
tone of stimulation, then resumed the condescension he had relin- 
quished, and proceeded. We infer but little in asserting, that the 
whole of this scene, as spoke and looked by Mr. Kemble, is a 
bright honour to any stage upon which it is enacted. 

The remainder of this character is a mere hiatus till the death 
of John, in the last scene, which comprises some poetical lan- 
guage of the truest order. Mr. Kemble played this in a manner 
to make us regret its brevity: his voice was deep and uncon- 
troled; the frenzy of poison raged through every action, and he 
expired under the intelligence of Falconbridge’s disaster, with the 
most poignant exhibition of nature’s last agony. 

Mr. C. Kemble does nothing in a finer spirit than the Bastard 
of this play, and we are aware of no higher compliment to his 
genuine ability. In the early scenes with his legitimate brother, 
he was sportively jocular, and in the impassioned parts, 





*¢ rattled the welkin’s ear, 
‘© And mock’d the deep-mouth’d thunder.” 


The gallantry of Falconbridge could never have been better 
represented, and we confidently adduce the whole personation 
as a chef-d’euvre in dramatic reputation. 

There is one passage in the third act of this play, of which we 
wish to suggest an explanation. Mr. Kemble reads, 





*¢ If the midnight bell 
** Did with his iron tongue, and brazen mouth, 
“¢ Sound one unto the drowsy race of night, &c.— 


But the old copy exhibits thus :—*‘* Sound on,” &c. and there 
is a similarity in the first part of ‘‘ King Henry 6,” Act 1, sc. 2; 


** Their arms are set, like elocks, still to strike on,” 
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In both these instances, we believe, the particle—on, is merely 
expletive. Ifso, the sense of the passage in question is literally 
this: if the midnight-bell were now sounding to the drowsy sons 
of night, &c. 

Tuesday, Dec. 10.—Mr. Macready this evening assumed the part 
of Beverley, in Moore's tragedy of the ‘‘ Gamester,” owing to the 
abence of Mr. Young, who is prosecuting an engagement in the 
Dublin Theatre, which, aecording to report, will detain him till 
spring.—The interval, we have every reason to hope, will afford 
Mr. Macready. a fair meidum for the enforcement of his powers, 
which the public are evidently inclined to hail, when fully deve- 
Joped, with enthusiastic applayse. 

The whole of Mr. Macready’s performance was marked by that 
close and gratifying attention to its duties, in which the great 
secret of originality will be found to consist. The scene with 
Stukely, when driven by distresses and despair to menace his life, 
has, perhaps, never been excelled upon the spot of its presentation, 
and the strong relapse of Beverley into blind confidence, pro- 
duced an attitude of graceful genuflexion, in which he solicited 
forgiveness for intemperance of error, that was eminently fresh 
and felicitous. The void was excellently filled up in the fourth 
act, where Beverley is wandering through the streets at mid- 
night, watched by Jarvis and Bates, during whose conversation 
Mr. Macready trifled with his sword, in all the abstraction of 
wretchedness and guilt. In these touches he displayed a singular 
happiness, and they denote an actor’s ability even more than the 
steadiest career through studied greatness. 

The haggard, ghastly look exhibited by Mr. Macready in the 
conclusion of his efforts, was powerfully impressive. He writhed 
under the influence of the poison he had imbibed; his sentences 
were broken by suffering, and his head dropped at length upon 
his bosom, as he expired with a dreadful but correct resemblance 
of the last mortal agony. It is scarcely needful to remark, that 
a performance of this high order was received with distinguished 
applause, and will ensure a mutual satisfaction to Mr. Macready 
and his audience, in every similar personation: that each may be 
enabled to fulfil and attend. 
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By the great axiom of Ars est celare artem, Miss O'Neill, we be- 
lieve, is a sufferer in popular estimation; for surely nothing but 
inability to compass the pure skill of concealment, could induce a 
comparison between the real nature of this lady’s endeavours, and 
the priority of retired excellence. We are ready, however, to pro- 
fess an unqualified preference for acting so complete in youth, 
beauty, and tenderness, to every contemporary effort, in which the 
flashes of more masculine genius have dazzled the eye that beheld 
them, and elevated the domestic attributes of poor Mrs. Beverley 
to a pitch of poetical splendour, chiefly conspicuous for its 
brilliant impropriety. This part is one of those in which Miss 
O'Neill has no superior upon record, and cannot leave a rival in 
recollection. 

Our conception of Siukely is quite at variance with the mode in 
which he is at present depicted. We should like to see him with 
a dignified exterior, divested of that sneaking, insignificant man- 
ner in which the part is pourtrayed by Mr. Terry, who sinks every 
trait of ferocity or determination in the familiar nods, sly 
winks, pattings of the forehead, and stroakings of the chin, 
with which he has been so plentifully self-supplied. ‘* Now 
this,” Mr. Terry, ‘‘ though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve ; the censure of which, one must 
in your allowance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others.” It 
violates the solemn gravity of the scene, by ‘“ setting on some 
quantity of barren spectators” to an idle grin, and proves the 


player who will profit by such ignorance or ill-taste, unworthy the — 


reputation he labours to acquire. Such a man would pick fuel 
from a dust-hill. 

The Lewson of Mr. C. Kemble is an exquisite combination of 
nature and art, a polished deportment, and a_ cultivated 
mind. We are seldom perplexed with scruples upon the excellence 
of all he undertakes, and were never at a loss for approbation 
upon every point of the character Mr. C. Kemble here supported. 
Why has the reputation of this gentleman been slowly progressive ? 
Why are his pretensions so modestly enforced ? and why is a single 
claim even slightly resisted? We have propounded the enigma, 
and are at a loss for its solution. 
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Those among our readers who are unpractised in theatrical 
Information will be astonished to learn that this pathetic play at 
its outset, in 1753, was coldly received. It had been shewn to 
Dr. Young, in MS. who approved it greatly, and remarked, 
that gaming wanted such a caustic as the concluding scene ap- 
plied. The grounds of opposition urged by the critics were 
traced to the poverty of its style, and the extreme horror of the 
catastrophe, against which unthinking censure the poet vindi- 
cated his muse in a well-written preface, and ascribed many 
. popular passages to the pen of Mr. Garrick, who has been com- 
plimented with the construction ofa good scene, in Act 4, be- 
tween Lewson and Stukely, as he attended its gradation from the 
scenes, and expressed uncommon pleasure at the applause it ob- 
tained. These are very slight grounds for such a deduction, and 
we are more inclined to honour Mr. Garrick with the production 
of Lewson in the last act, after an encouragement of his imputed 
murder, which is, beyond comparison, the most powerful and 
pleasing event of the whole tragedy, and could hardly have 
escaped a raw writer, unused to the mechanieal arts of the stage. 
The distress educed from the rashness of Beverley in swallowing 
the poison at too early a period, isa mere imitation of the cir- 
cumstance imparted by Garrick to the death of Romeo, ina previous 
alteration of Shakspeare’s play. This affecting incident was most 
probably heightened by the suggestions of the great manager. 

Mr. H. Johnston re-appeared, this evening, after an absence of 
twelve years, and in the character of Sir Archy Macsarcasm, the 
hero of Macklin’s ‘‘ Love A-la-mode.’’ The managers, we have 
been informed, pleaded inability, from existing arrangements, to 
grant Mr. Johnston any other medium for his return, which 
might have been made with less hazard, and, we hope, more 
success, in any of the melo-dramatic characters he was accus- 
tomed to assume. 

The satire of ‘‘ Love A-la-mode” has long since evaporated, 
and we derive but little amusemeht from the Scotchman’s venality, 
the frippery of the Jew, or the Hibernian’s bluntness. ‘The Joc- 
key, indeed, is still amenable to critical law, as our gentry sub- 
mit occasionally to herd with their fellow animals of the race- 
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course. This farce had probably some local recommendations to 
applause, though visited at its production with a firm resistance ; 
but its follies have become obsolete, and’ the sentiments of Sir 
Archy are as old fashioned and forgotton, as his laced-coat, and 
flowing perriwig. In a very essential point Mr. Johnston was 
eminently successful, and treated us with a perfect brogue that 
we were most delightfully puzzledto explain. Yet he was thought- 
less enough to violate this antiquated costume, by a mention of 
the recent battles in which our troops have been engaged, when 
he associated a compliment to Wolfe and Quebec, with Wellington 
and Waterloo. This came with an admirable propriety from the 
representative, like Waverly, of ‘‘ Sixty Years Since,” and was 
indeed a specimen of the mode in which Mr. Johnston played the 
whole part, bustling about in fleecy hosiery and high-heeled shoes, 
with the vigour of silk hose and pumps in a ball-room. 

The title of this afterpiece is borrowed from ‘‘ Love A-la-mode, 
or the Amours of Florella and Phillis.’”” A Poem. Sold by I. Roberts, 
price ls. January, 1732. 

Friday, Dec. 13.—We have just room for a few words upon 
<* Love and the Tooth-ache,” a farce played here to disapproba- 
tion it has not thoroughly deserved, and consigned to a fate it 
did not seem to require. It was devoted to the eccentricities of 
Mr. Liston, who testified his usual drollery through a first act 
of very tolerable materials, in which we found our attention 
repaid by considerable amusement. The second part was con- 
sumptive, and carried its precursor to an untimely grave, from 
which, with a little exertion, and some good-nature, it might 
have been eventually retrieved. It is attributed to Mr. Faucit, 
husband of the actress, and we lament that exclusive severity has 
been exercised upon his meritorious pretensions. 

Thursday, Dec. 26.—The annual raryshow by which both 
theatres are prescriptively degraded, has been produced at each 
house with accustomed splendour. It is a species of entertain- 
ment that baffles criticism, but the scenic beauties of either pro- 


duction, and their mechanical dexterity, shall be noticed in our 
next. 
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Miemoranda Dramatica. 


** Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” 


——sag 
LIST OF PLAYS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE, 


. Iron Chest—Bridal of Flora—Review. 
. Richard the Third—Bridal of Flora—Midnight Hour. 
. Iron Chest—Woodman’s Hut. 
. New Way to pay Old Debts—Bridal of Flora—Watch Word. 
. Guardians—Cry To-day and Laugh To-morrow, first time; Sam 
Keel, Mr. Munden; Sir William Goodwill, Mr. Gattic; Mr. 
Goodwill, Mr. Powell; Charles Goodwill, Mr. Wallack; Peter, 
Mr. Harley ; Ben, Mr. Smith ; Jailor, Mr. Minton; Maria, Miss 
Kelly; Lady Goodwill, Mrs. Brereton; Patty, Mrs. Orger. 
—— 30. Iron Chest—Cry To-day and Laugh To-morrow. 
Dec. 2. Ibid— Ibid. 
—— 3. Love in a Village; Young Meadows, Mr. Horn; Rosetta, Miss 
Merry—Cry To-day, &c. 
—— 4, Revenge—Bridal of Flora—My Spouse and I. 
—— 5. Lionel and Clarissa; Lionel, Mr. T. Cooke; Clarissa, Miss Man- 
geon—Modern Antiques. 
—— 6. Town and Country—Bridal of Flora—Watch Word; Gil Popo, Mr. 
Harley. 
—— 7. Iron Chest—Midnight Hour; Sebastian, Mr. S. Penley. 
9. Ibid—Bridal of Flora—Who’s Who 2 

10. Lionel and Clarissa—Ibid—Raising the Wind. 

11. Iron Chest; Helen, Mrs. Knight—lbid—Watch Word. 

12. Macbeth—Nota Bene, first time; Fungus, (a Surgeon and Apothe- 
eary,) Mr. Knight ; Fungus, (a Barber and Vender of Quack Me- 
dicines,) Mr. Harley; Scammony, Mr.Oxberry ; Captain Hartley, 
Mr. Barnard; Dr. Narcotic, Mr. Hughes; Toby, (a Sigu Painter) 
Mr. Smith; Waiter, Mr. Fisher; Caroline, Mrs. Orger; Barber's 
Wife, Miss Tidswell. 

13. Magpie, or Maid of Palaiseau—Nota Bene—Irishman in London. 

14. Iron Chest—Midnight Hour. 

16. Ibid—Robin Hood ; Clorinda, Mrs. Jones, first appearance, 

—— 17. New Way to pay Old Debts—Bridal of Flora—Robin Hood. 

—— 18. Ramah Droog; The Rajah, Mr. Carr; Captain Sidney, Mr. T. 
Cooke ; Liffey, Mr. Johnstone ; Govinda, Mr. Pyne; Chellingoe, 
Mr. Munden; Zemaun, Mr. Horn; Eliza, Miss Mangeon; Al- 
minah, Mrs. Orger; Zelba, Miss Merry; Margaret, Miss Kelly ; 
Agra, Mrs. Bland; Orsana, Miss Halford—What next ? 

—— 19. Ibid—Watch Word. 

—— 20. Ibid—Mayor of Garratt. 

—— 21. Iron Chest—obin Hood. 

—~ 23. Ramah Droog—Raising the Wind. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
1816. 

Nov, 25. The Slave—Forty Thieves ; Cassim Baba, Mr. Bellamy; Ali Buba 
Mr. Tokely; Gaunem, Mr. Comer; Alustapha, Mr. Mathews, 
Abdalla, Mr. Connor ; Hassarac, Mr. Duruset; Selim, Mr. T; 
Matthews; Orcobrand, Mr. Jefferies; Fairy of the Grotto, Miss. 
Worgman ; Cozia Bala, Mrs. Liston; Zaida, Miss Logan; Mor- 
giana, Miss S. Booth ; Zelie, Mrs. Chipp. 

— 26. Provoked Husband—Broken Sword, 

— 27. The Sla,e—Forty Thieves. 

— 28. Corivolanus—Brother and Sister. 

— 29. The Slave—Forty Thieves. 

. Venice Preserved—Ibid. 

Dec. 2. The Slave—Ibid. 

3. King John; Lady Constance, Miss O’Neill—Portrait of Cervantes. 

4. The Slave—Forty Thieves. 

5. King John— Miller and bis Men. 

6. The Siave—Forty Thieves. 

7. King John—Love, Law, and Physic. 

9. Julius Caesar; Cassius, Mr. Terry—Blue Beard. - 

0. Gamester; Beverley, Mr..Macready—Love a la Mode; Sir Archy, 
Mr H Johnston. 

11. The Slave—Broken Sword. 

12. King John—Love a la Mode. 

13. The Slave—Love and the Tooth-ache, first time; Captain Costly, 
Mr. Abbott; Dr. T'wist, Mr. Blanchard; Gloss, Mr. Liston ; 
Guy, Mr. Emery; Maria, Miss Foote; Barbara, Mrs. Gibbs; 
Dolly, Mrs. Liston. 

14. King John—Ibid. 

16. Guy Mannering—Blue Beard. 

17. Wheel of Fortune—Seraglio—John of Paris. 

- The Slave—Blue Beard. 

19. Coriolanus; Volumnia, Mrs. Faucit—Broken Sword. 

20. The Siave—Miller and his Men. 

21. Guy Mannering—Blue Beard. 

23. The Slave—Ibid. 
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SURREY THEATRE, 


In the hands of Mr. T. Dibdin, this superior establishment has 
been rendered increasingly attractive; and, in the spirit of its 
present manager, and the merits of his performers, may boast a 
competition with the legitimate theatre. The experience of Mr. 
Dibdin was manifested in his late beneficial superintendance of the 
Drury-lane concern, and he is again proving, that, to ensure the 
public patronage, he has only to deserve it. 

Huntley, Slader, and Fitzwilliam, are actors whose exertions 


would be appreciated upon any stage, and are nightly honoured 

with enthusiastic applause. Short, and Leonard, are singers of 

known eminence, and in Miss Taylor (from the Haymarket) 
Vox, IX.—No. 53. | 3o 
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with several other young actresses of much promise, a company 
has been collected, which will authorize the most sanguine de- 
scription. Bologna is a powerful auxiliary; and, in Huddart and 
Grant, there are claims upon critical approbation. 

«¢ Love, Hatred, and Revenge,” has been splendidly got up, 
and in music, dresses, and decoration, does honour to the taste 
and resources of its embellishment. ‘‘ Three Times Three” is an 
interlude of the broadest nature, and equals any production of the 
same kind that has recently been witnessed. In the ‘ Silver 
Swan,” a very interesting story is detailed by much excellent act- 
ing; and the most fastidious auditor must depart with delight at 
the termination of amusements, so much above the height of his 
fairest expectations. 


J. 


EAST LONDON THEATRE, 


Friday, Dec.20.—The performances of this evening were for 

the benefit of Mr. I. Isaacs, whose vocal talents had been highly 
- appreciated last season at the Lyceum Theatre. In the burletta 
of ‘‘ Il Bondicani” he sustained the Caliph-Robber with a degree 
of speaking excellence to which very few singers have attained. 
His introductory songs were all encored, with the real merit 
which justified their reception. 

The members of this company are entitled to much individual 
commendation. Miss Watson is a sprightly actress, and, in hoy- 
den girls, or pert soubrettes, possesses more than moderate abili- 
ties. She was at the Haymarket a few seasons since, and though 
her talents are evidently improved, they were even then of an order 
to obtain considerable applause. Mrs. Nunn is a singer of scien- 
tific pretensions, and may attribute a neglect of her powers to per- 
sonal imprudence. 


Mr. Cobham is the leading actor in tragedy, and, next to the 
late Mr. John Palmer, is the greatest favourite that ever trod 
these boards.—Mrs. Waren is no less distinguished as an actress. 

In the comic line, Messrs. Gilbert and Hall are the favourites. 
Mr. Prior has a good idea of the fops he generally plays; and Mr. 
M‘Carthy is bustling and effective in his business. 


Herring volunteered a song upon this occasion, which he was 
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twice compelled to repeat, and varied each time with infinite hu- 
mour. If Mr. Herring could subdue his talents to the quiet level 
of a regular theatre, he might easily procure a winter engage- 
ment. 

The house has been brilliantly illuminated with gas, and is or- 
namented with much taste and propriety. The management ap- 
pears to be judicious: and a pursuance of the spirit with which it 
is at present conducted, will both command and procure the suc- 


cess which yet attends it. 
J. 


SANS PAREIL. 


If we speak of this theatre, it must be in terms of unqualified 
approbation. Every thing is conducted with so much preciosity 
and care, that we are lost in astonishment at their varied excel- 
lence. Those who wish a treat, will do well to be of the party to 
Madelon’s Dinner. The Clown of Young Jones, furnishes an 


excellent desert. 
O. 


REGENCY THEATRB. 


The indefatigability of Mr. Béverley and the exertions of the 
whole corps dramatique will soon render the amusements of this. 


Theatre, -highly attractive. 
O. 





PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 





THEATRE ROYAL WINDSOR 


opened on Thursday 26th. Among the performers, the most 
distinguished, are—Messrs. Whaley, Crisp, Cuffley, Wood, T. 
Short, Sharpley and Penley (manager) Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Sharp- 
ley and Miss R. Penley—In addition to these, several London 
actors of first rate talent are engaged for a few nights. 
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BRISTOL THEATRE. 


The theatrical amusements of Bristol commenced on Monday 

the 30th of September, with the ‘* School for Scandal,” and the 
* 

«¢ Spoiled Child,” in which Mrs. Haywood, from the Birming- 


ham establishment, sustained the contrasted characters of Lady 
Teazle, and Little Pickle, with a portion of ability that entitled 
her to the very flattering reception those efforts have acquired. 

This young lady enjoyed a distinguished reputation, as Miss 
Dely, at the Royal Circus, when under the auspices of Mr. 
Elliston, whose precepts were liberally directed to the cultiva- 
tion of her powers. Mrs. Haywood has undergone the ordeal of 
critic scrutiny at Bath, where the elegance and urbanity of the 
audience are proverbial, and crudity of talent is largely extenu- 
ated by youth, inexperience, or timidity. Yet the exertions of 
Mrs. Haywood, on the whole have appealed rather to the justice 
than generosity of our Bath neighbours, for though by no means 
an accomplished comedian, her recent improvement ensures a 
satisfactory result from the union of practice, encouragement, 
and maturity. 

Mr. Addison, the composer, has produced two scholars, a 
Mr. Pearman, and a Miss Whetham, who devide his claims to 
approbation by their respective pretentions. After an initial effort 
in the ‘* Waterman,” Mr. Pearman appeared as Orlando, in the 
“© Cabiiet,” and executed the airs allotted to that assumption 
with universal success. His acting is beyond the general tame- 
ness of a mere singer, and his voice embodies much melody, with 
adequate science, but an unfortunate hiatus of suspension per- 
vades his falsetto, and between the B flat from which it ascends, 
to an octave above, an occasional note is alone articulate. Miss 
Whetham is pretty and genteel, but seems radically unfitted for 
the profession she has embraced. ‘‘ Audacious without impu- 
dence,” is the proper motto of a stage-adventurer, and where 
the feelings cannot be sophisticated to a certain extent, the can- 
didate for dramatic honours would do well to decline their pursuit, 
the “ tongues sweet air,” of Miss Whetham is not 


‘¢ More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear,” 


and she heightens its gatural harshness by sifting her tones through 
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a shut mouth, where they struggle for passage like spice through 
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a grater. Perseverance, like faith, may remove mountains, and. 


as industry is the only staff upon which this young lady can de- 
pend, Ishoul@counsel her, in the sincerest dictates of friendship, to 





‘¢. walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts.” 

Mrs. H. Kemble, announced as a pupil of Braham, but formerly 
under the tuition of Corri, has played Floretta, in the ‘‘ Cabinet” 
with a pleasing mixture of sweetness and vivacity. This lady's 
voice is soft and pretty, partaking of those qualities which have 
rendered the tones of Mrs. Bland so eminently agreeable; but it 
does not appear probable, from evident want of knowledge, that 
- her exertions will speedily exceed the limits to which the assistance 
of an able instructor has conducted them. She is not engaged. 

‘¢ Bertram, or theCastie of St. Aldobrand,” was played for the 
first time on Monday the 14th instant, and introduced the hus- 
band of the above lady to public notice, but not, Iam sorry to 
add, with the slightest symptom of public satisfaction. Mr. H., 
Kemble is, perhaps, fortunately forgotten’in your metropolis, as 
_ the ‘representative, two or three seasons since, of Colman’s 
Octavian, at tlte Haymarket Theatre, an exhibition which aroused 
the risibility of those who were too gentle to harbour indignation. 
I can find no term of severity sufficient to convey the impression 
of this gentleman’s endeavours ; his declamation is more puerile 
than the delivery of a school]-boy, and his action much aukwarder, 
The gloomy rigour of Bertram, his passion, his tenderness, and 
his frenzy, were degraded to a barbarous yell, or a monotonous 
yawn, and the audience, after a patient hearing of this execrable 
actor, vented the fermentation of their spleen, towards the catas- 
trophe of the tragedy, by a mistaken peal of hisses, which should 
have been directed, at an earlier period, against the sacrilegious 
hand that had broken down the very altars of this sanctified temple. 

In the “ Earl of Warwick,” a tragedy translated by Dr. Franklin 
from the French. of La-Harpe, Mrs. Clifford of the Norwich 
Theatre, undertook the haughty Margaret of Anjou, and was gree- 
ted, in the progress of the character, with repeated commenda- 
tion. The figure of Mrs. Clifford is lofty and commanding ; her 
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LL 
voice harmonious, though deficient in compass, and her concep- 
tion of the spirited matron in unison with the requisites of her 
form. The Managers of Covent-garden Theatre will find a fair 
substitute in Mrs. Clifford for the decayed beauties of Mrs. Powell, 
and the turbulent vulgarity of Mrs. Egerton, unless the committee 
of Drury Lane are tempted to strengthen their exhausted company 
with a valuable addition, whenever their seats may be enlightened 
to a sense of liberality. 

An alteration of ‘‘ Ramah Droog,” entitled the ‘‘ Conquest of 
Algiers,” has acquainted us with the person and accomplishments 
of Mrs. Bellchambers, principal singer, it appears, from the 
Dublin Theatre. A more vivid sensation has hardly been aroused 
in the Bristol Theatre than the débét of this young lady is 
calculated to create. With unquestionable loveliness she has 
united a firm contralto voice, rich in volume, delicacy, and 





? 


elocution ; her songs were rapturously applauded, and her sub- 
sequent exertions have ratified the warmth of their original 
welcome. 


Bristol, Oct. 22. A READER. 


IRISH DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Our winter Theatrical campaign commenced here on the 15th 
of October. The standing force of the company, (with the ad- 
ditions hereafter to be mentioned) exactly as I stated it at the 
conclusion of the last season ; except that we have lost Mrs. Bell- 
chambers, Caldwell, Phillips, and Connor, the latter of whom, I 
hear, has appeared at Covent-garden, with much applause. Our 
theatrical additions, at the outset of the season, where Messrs. 
Pope,* Crooke,* Hewitt, and Mrs. Glover.*—Since which we have 
had Young, Vandenhoff, Howard Payne, Lacy, Montgomery, 





* Late of Drury-lane Theatre.—EbDiTor. 
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Conway, Mr. and Mrs. Yates, and Mr. and Mrs. Fawcit :+ not 
to mention two new candidates for Thespian fame, in the charac- 
ters of Romeo, and Tom Tug, both of whom stumbled at the thresh- 
old of the Temple, and fell, I fear like Lucifer, never to rise 
again. Here, Sir, is an extensive list of names, some of them of 
high note, and sounding reputation; nearly all deserving of 
meritorious mention, and yet (‘‘alas, the pity of it, Iago!’’) 





it is said that the profit and loss account, of the treasury book, 
since the season commenced exhibits a losing balance : if such be, 
indeed, the case, I must say that the manager has not received 
the reward his exertions deserve, for certainly some of the plays 
which have been brought forward, particularly since Young joined 
the company, could not be better acted in the three kingdoms. 
Neither has there been a lack of novelty in those pieces which this 
season has already produced, the following being all new to the 
Dublin audience ; ‘* Bertram,” ‘© Farmer's Wife,” “* Woodman’s 
Hut,” “ Tricks upon Travellers,” and the revival of «‘ A New way 


to Pay Old Debts.” That the Theatre has failed of attraction © 


must therefore be attributed to some other cause than the want of 
merit, or variety, in its entertainments. 


Young has appeared with great success in the characters of 


Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Richard, Pierre; Rolla, Zanga, Ber- 


tram, &c. He is most deservedly a great favourite here and takes . 


his leave of us, to our no small regret on Tuesday next (the 17th 
inst.) in Hamlet, and Petruchio, for his own benefit, when the 
Public will no doubt bestow upon him some substantial, proofs of 
their approbation. After Young, in our Tragic vocabulary, came 
Vandenhoff, Montgomery, Howard Payne, and Conway. 
Vandenhoff has played Sir Giles Overreach here with prodigious 
applause, but in the other characters he has personated, such as 


Jaffier, Iago, &c., did not stand no prominent, although even in 


them he cannot be said to have ‘* come tardy off.” 

Montgomery appears to possess considerable merit, but having 
played as yet but one character, King John, I must defer speak- 
ing decidedly of him until next month. . Howard Payne I under- 
stand is to appear shortly in London, I will not, therefore, anti- 





+ Mrs, Fawcit is a youger sisterof Mrs, Orger. 
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cipate the reception he may receive, lest by an erroneous opinion 
I might excite a prejudice against him on the one hand, or by 
extolling him above his deserts, run a risk, on the other, of 
having, like Touchstone, ‘‘ my judgment disabled.” I will 
briefly state, that he is a young actor of much prothise, a native 
of the United States, where the early display of talent he evinced, 
procured him the appellation of the American Roscius. Conway's 
merits as a Tragedian is well known to your London Readers. He 
was a distinguished favourite in Dublin, three seasons ago, and 
great expectations were formed of the improvement which two 
years of practice in London would have grafted upon his former 
pretensions. But, alas! Mr. Editor, he has improved in nothing 
but noise ; he has indeed ‘‘ kept the word of promise to the ear 
but broke it to the hope.”” Mrs. Yates is our heroine, she is new 
to our stage and has played Elvira, Belvidera, and Imogine, in 
** Bertram,”’ with considerable eclat. Mrs. Glover’s merits de- 
serve a better place than the fag end ofa letter; therefore, as 
my time and paper are both running short, what I have to say 
of her shall be postponed till my next “cum multis allis, que 


nunc prescribere longum est.”’ ' 
Iam, &c. 


Dublin, Dec. 12. CASSIUS. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Shortly will appear, a continuation of Victor and Oulton’s History of the 
Theatres of London, containing an annual register of New Piéces, Revivals, 
Pantomimes, &c.—with occasional notes and anecdotes from the year 1795, 
to 1816. By W. C. Oulton. 

In January will be published a Vew Way to Pay Old Debts, being No. I. 
of OxperrRy’s English Theatre, Embellished with a half-length portrait of 
Mr. KEAN, in the character of Sir Giles Overreach. 

Mr. Kean, will, in a few weeks appear in the characters of Oronooko and 
King John. 

A new opera is forthcoming at Drury-lane Theatre. 

A portrait of the late Mr. Lovegrove, painted by Bird, in the character of 
Storm, in “ Ella Rosenberg,” is now engraving hy Ward, and will be pub- 
lished to subscribers, at the particular request of his friend., . r the benefit 
of his sister, whose tender attentions to her brother, throug! a severe and 
protracted illness, are highly honourable to her feelings, and imperative 


upon reward. 











